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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
| 
HE essential item of news from the front is that the 
Japanese and Russian armies are once again in contact, 
and that skirmishes occur daily. It is difficult to deal with 
the geographical situation in detail without a map, but it may 
be said generally that the Russian forces are grouped in the 
neighbourhood of the Mandarin bighway which runs east of 
the railway. A St. Petersburg telegram to the Times of 
Friday summarises the military situation in terms not a little 
ominous to the Russians :—“ The latest official information 
leads to the belief that the Japanese are advancing in crescent 
formation, Oku being on the left, Nogi and Nodzu in the 
centre, and Kuroki and Kawamura on the right. Their total 
strength is said to be 475,000. It is feared that Linevitch 
will be compelled to withdraw under penalty of finding his 
position turned.” This is exactly the kind of movement that 
has been looked for since the battle of Mukden, and we can 
hardly doubt that the information is well founded. There is 
still no authentic news of Admiral Rozhdestvensky, who, with 
his barnacle-clad ships, his raw sailors and amateur officers, 
staggers on across the Indian Ocean to his doom. 











We have given the broad facts of the situation in Russia 
elsewhere, but must add here that the party, headed by the 
Czar, which desires to continue the contest with Japan has 
evidently triumphed for the time. All the Ministers are for 
peace, but the Czar has overruled them, and contracts have 
been signed which can be applicable only for a campaign. The 
belief that Admiral Rozhdestvensky will do something great 
is apparently invincible in Court circles, as is the belief that 
Japan must be bleeding to death, and that, Russia being 
specially favoured of heaven, the fortune of war must 
turn. Troops are therefore steadily forwarded to reinforce 
General Linevitch, and the advocates of repression arrest 
Liberals and Revolutionaries at will. Poland, Livonia, and 
the Caucasus, which are all disturbed, are all practically or 
avowedly under martial law. The stories of a coming Parlia- 
ment are receding into the distance; but it is reported that 
the Ozar is conciliating Finland, and has taken a tremendous 
step in reference to the Church. At the request of a great 
body of Bishops, he has accepted the resignation of M. 
Pobiedonostzeff, who, though a jurist, is a layman, and has 
allowed the election of a Patriarch, who, with a Council of 
twelve, will henceforth govern the Church. The statement is 
almost inconceivable; but we are dealing with a Sovereign 
who on one side of his head is deeply “religious,” and it is 


made apparently upon official authority. If it is true, and | 
the Bishops have succeeded in emancipating themselves from | 


bureaucratic authority, this is the greatest change effected in 


The German Emperor paid his promised visit to Tangier 
on Friday, March 31st, and was received by the Moorish 
population with great enthusiasm. They expect that he will 
be able to check France in the policy of introducing 
reforms which she is trying to force on the Sultan. Some- 
thing, however, had interfered with his Majesty’s original 
plans, for he stayed but a short time, and saw nothing 
of the popular demonstrations. He talked, however, at 
the German Legation with the Sultan’s representatives, 
and, according to the correspondent of the Times, told 
them that he should insist on carrying on German affairs 
in Morocco direct with the “free Sovereign of a free 
country,” and that the present was an unsuitable time for 
reforms on European lines. They “should all be founded on 
Islamic law and traditions.” It is not certain, however, that 
these grave expressions, which involve a direct attack on 
French policy and annoyance at the objects indicated in the 
recent Anglo-French Agreement, were really used, for an 
official account of the Emperor’s speeches, “hitherto much 
exaggerated in meaning,” is to appear in Berlin. We must 
wait for that, and meanwhile recollect that when conversa- 
tions are only possible through interpreters, the precise 
meaning of the phrases used may easily be mistaken. 
Every Moor of the anti-reform party has an interest: in 
conveying to his Sultan the idea that the Emperor is hostile 
to French policy, and every German in Tangier wishes 
German influence to weigh at Fez more heavily than the 
French. We shall see very soon whether more is intended 
than a hint to Paris and London that Germany ought to 
have been consulted, and now expects compensation and 
means to press for it since Russia has been paralysed at 
Mukden. 


The Emperor's visit to Tangier and language there have 
produced. an impression in France, but politicians display 
unusual steadiness. M. Delcassé, the Foreign Minister, on 
Friday week explained that the “decisions of France would 
not be altered,” and that she sought nothing beyond good 
order in Morocco. Had she sought more, just pretexts for 
active interference were constantly presented by the disorders 
on the frontier. The criticism of the Opposition is confined 
to the remark that M. Delcassé ought to have foreseen the 
annoyance of William II., and the Press generally, while 
declaring that the German Emperor is trying to thwart 
French policy in Morocco, abstains from irritating expres- 
sions. The British Press is equally calm, and the British 
Government confines itself to most significant hints that the 
entente cordiale has only been strengthened by the Emperor’s 
demonstration. The King, who is on his way to the 
Mediterranean for a holiday, had a long and very cordial 
interview lasting an hour with M. Loubet on board his train 
as it passed through Paris on Thursday, and the Admiralty is 
arranging for a joint review in the summer of English and 
French battleships at a point near Brest. The Austrians 
approve the strengthening of the entente cordiale ; while the 
Russians, though attaching importance to the different inci- 
dents, seem perplexed by them. They note, however, that 
Germany is no sooner relieved from fear of Russia than 
she begins to scold France, and they indicate a certain re- 
sentment. 


Friday’s Times contains a telegram from Brussels headed 
“Germany, Holland, and Belgium,” which deserves the 
careful attention of all those who realise that it is quite 
possible that in the near future the most vital and absorbing 





Russia yet, and one with the most far-reaching consequences. ' 


foreign problem may be the relations of Germany and 
Holland, and the attempt by the greater to absorb the 
lesser State. According to the Times correspondent, Dr. 
Kuyper, the leading Dutch statesman, is “keenly alive to 
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the benefits arising from a closer commercial union with 
Germany,” in spite of the official denials that he con- 


templates any movement in that direction. The Dutch- 


must, of course, settle their own affairs for themselves; but 
unless we are greatly mistaken, they will resent the loss of 
commercial independence for its own sake, and will also 
remember that it is only too likely to be followed by the 
loss of political freedom. We are speaking now only of a 
voluntary loss of Dutch independence. If any forcible 
interference with that independence were attempted, this 
country would certainly have something to say in the matter, 
and would, we trust and believe, be supported by America 
and France and the other free Governments of the world. 


The Times correspondent at Pekin, one of the best informed 
and most trustworthy of his class, tells in Wednesday’s issue a 
story which singularly illustrates the extreme sordidness that 
has intruded itself under cover of commercial interests into 
modern diplomacy. The German authorities at Kiao-chow 
have endeavoured to obtain a monopoly of mining interests in 
Shantung. The Mandarins made the concession so far as a 
space of ten miles on each side of all the railways in the 
province is concerned, but stipulated that the Chinese who 
had opened mines within the space should be allowed to 
continue working them. The Germans agreed, but are now 
declaring that the Chinese are bound to use only their old 
methods,—that is, are in their own country to be prohibited 
from using machinery or any new contrivances. There must, 
in fact, be no competition, neither by other Europeans, nor 
even by natives who were already engaged in mining opera- 
tions. What a fate Europe would prepare for Asia if she 
really conquered it. 


In last Saturday’s Times Dr. Sven Hedin, the famous 
Swedish explorer, examines and criticises the case for Norway 
as set forth in the same journal by Dr. Nansen, and briefly 
summarised in our last issue. Dr. Sven Hedin’s chief points, 
omitting his interpretation of the disputed passages in the 
“ Rigsakt” and “ Grundlov,” are:—(1) The existing Consular 
arrangements do not, as Dr. Nansen contends, merely prolong 
a tacit agreement dictated by convenience. They were 
enacted by the King in Council in a. mixed Swedish and 
Norwegian Council in 1886. (2) Sweden has not abused her 
opportunities, as is proved by the fact that out of twenty- 
seven paid Consuls-General, Consuls, and Vice-Consuls at 
the present moment in the Service, seventeen are Norwegians 
and only ten are Swedes. (3) The Joint Committee of 1903 
was appointed to report on, not the utility or desirableness, 
but simply the administrative possibility of the scheme of 
separate Consulships. Dr. Nansen omitted to state that the 
Swedish Commissioners specially stated that they considered 
the proposed scheme neither desirable nor helpful. (4) Sweden’s 
aim throughout in endeavouring to preserve the Union intact 
has been the protection of the Scandinavian Peninsula, while 
that of Norway has been to burst the bond of Union. 


In conclusion, Dr. Sven Hedin alludes to the inequality of 
the arrangements for the common defence of the Scandinavian 
Peninsula. If the Union, then, is to be drastically revised, 
it can hardly be expected that Sweden will, “in view of 
certain contingencies,” acquiesce in the continuance of this 
unequal distribution of the burden of national defence. We 
may note that the Crown Prince, who is also Regent, has 
called upon the Cabinets of the two kingdoms to enter into 
a friendly conference with a view of reaching a settlement. 
He proposed as a basis a joint Foreign Minister, answerable 
to both countries, and separate Consular Services, which 
should be under the control of the Minister in all questions 
concerning relations with foreign Powers. 


India, which is suffering horribly from an outburst of the 
plague, which native feeling will not permit the Government 
to deal with by drastic sanitary measures, has been visited 
by a still more awful misfortune. A little after six on 
Tuesday morning (April 4th), an earthquake, supposed to be 
due to a commotion in the Himalayas, shook the North-West 
Provinces, the Punjab, and Kashmir. The movement did 
harm in Agra and Delhi, injured the hill-station of Mussoorie, 
and almost wiped out Dharmsala, where at least fifteen 


a great number of natives. As we go to prese, the territi 


news arrives that some four hundred men of th 

and some seventy of the Ist Ghoorkas have llores -_ 
with no hope of rescue. At Lahore many of the meg 
buildings—including the huge railway station, which bi ao 
a fortress—were seriously damaged, while the town was j 

great part wrecked. It is believed also that great dean 
has been done in Kashmir, where the telegraph-poles 2 
down, and the roads stopped by landslides. The total ian 
to property must have been very great; and we fear that i. 
loss of life will be found to correspond. Nothing is ibe 
of the destruction in Kashmir or in the rural districts of the 
Punjab, and very little of the fate of the remote hill-stations 
The occurrence of the earthquake and its locality wer 
recorded in the Isle of Wight by Professor Milne’s Beismo. 
graphic observatory almost simultaneously with the event, 


Lord Milner was entertained at a farewell banquet in 
Johannesburg on Friday week, and delivered an important 
speech on the future of South Africa. While he expressed 
marked hopefulness as to the inevitable approach of a fresh 


period of expansion and development, he warned his hearers 


not to expect too much of self-government. Personally he 
believed that popular elections and the party system would 
not improve the administration or finances any more than 
if as much as, the influences already at work. He appealed 
to the Colony to accept the new Constitution heartily, and to 
work it with a good will, and he could not believe that the 
Boers as a body would put themselves in the wrong by 
refusing to co-operate with their British fellow-subjects, 
But if they refused to play the game, let them sit out, 
He deprecated over-fussiness in our attitude towards the 
Boers. “Our policy should be one of courtesy and con. 
sideration for their feelings always; of compromise on 
questions of principle, and of suppression of our own 
natural and legitimate sentiments, never.” To “kow-tow” to 
them was not only undignified, it was the worst possible way 
to impress or win over a strong, shrewd, eminently self. 
respecting people. Lord Milner defended his fiscal policy— 
in regard to the railway rates and in insisting on tho 
Government’s share of the country’s mineral wealth—and 
the land settlement, in which he had not adopted the view of 
ousting the old country population, but rather aimed at 
quickening it with new leaven, and so forming a link between 
town and country, British and Dutch. 


The speech betrayed a certain irritation against politics 
and politicians, but of its earnestness, courage, and sincerity 
there could be no doubt. Lord Milner said that he would 
live in the memories of the men of South Africa, if he lived 
at all, in connection with the struggle to keep it within the 
limits of the British Empire. But, he added, “what I 
should prefer to be remembered by is a tremendous effort 
subsequent to the war, not only to repair the ravages 
of that great calamity, but to restart the Colonies on a 
higher plane of civilisation than they had ever previously 
attained.” In conclusion, he defined his conception of 
Imperial unity as a group of States bound, not by alliance, 
but in a permanent organic union. “The Dutch can 
never own perfect allegiance merely to Great Britain, 
but the British and Dutch alike could unite in loyal devotion 
to an Empire-State in which Britain and South Africa 
would be partners. So you see the true Imperialist is also 
the best South African.” 


In the Commons on Tuesday night Sir J. Leese moveda 
Resolution condemning food-taxes, and declaring that “any 
Colonial Conference entered upon except on the under- 
standing that this country will not agree to the taxation of 
corn, meat, and dairy produce, willresultin failure.” Sir J. Leese 
contended that as the extra taxes on tea and sugar were war- 
taxes, the people were entitled to their remission, and also 
to retain the blessing of cheap food. He taunted Mr. 
Balfour with his absence from the debate, and declared that 
the working men would not be deceived by such tactics. They 
would argue that if a Tory Member would not vote against the 
taxation of their food, they must vote against him as one who 
was in favour of such taxation. Mr. Crooks, who supported the 
Resolution in an excellent speech, after noting that the taxes on 





Europeans—civilians, officers, and ladies—perished, as well as 


commodities were to provide for old-age pensions, and also to 
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_ 
joners out, asked: “ How is it possible to make 
bee op for old age out of the goods which you keep out of 
the country ?” If the East End working-man’s wife had to pay 
a pound extra for Colonial meat in order to strengthen 

the links of Empire and escape the reproach of being a Little 
Englander, she might retort that her children would be Little 
Janders, for they would get little to make them big ones. 
Lord Hugh Cecil in a short but powerful speech appealed to 
the Opposition not to neglect the obligation that lay on 
triots of all shades of opinion to maintain the honour of 
the Empire and draw the Colonies into closer union. “ We 
want to make them feel that the Empire is not merely ours 
but theirs; do not let us allow the Member for Birmingham 
to become the patentee of Imperialism. It ought to be the 
common heritage of us all.” The Resolution was carried 
nmanimously, the amendments put down in the names of Sir 
Henry Kimber and Mr. David McIver having been withdrawn. 


The debate on the Army Estimates in Committee of Supply 
was resumed on Monday. ‘The discussion was no more 
enlightening than last week’s. The same grievances were 
ventilated, the same unsatisfactory answers given, and the 
House remained at the end in the same state of bewilder- 
ment. Mr. Churchill moved a reduction of £1,000,000 on the 
pay vote, and in an able and temperate speech attacked 
the scheme of a dual Army, urging the merits of a single 
Army based on seven years’ service with the colours and five 
in the Reserve. He also attacked with much force the pro- 

to reduce the Volunteers for the sake of a petty 
economy, when the value of the force was undoubted, and 
great economies could reasonably he effected elsewhere. Sir 
Edward Grey followed on similar lines, arguing with very 
great force and ability that in a great war a large 
number of men would be needed to give the country 
staying-power, and that these could only be got from the 
Volunteers. “The Volunteers must be made to feel that 
their system is a real system of national training, by means of 
which, if this country is ever attacked in a great war either 
at home or abroad, the nation will be able to use all its 
resources and united energies for the defence of any part of 
the Empire...... The real alternative to conscription is 
unlimited encouragement of the Volunteers.” That is the 
spirit in which the Volunteer problem should be approached. 
The speech makes us hope that if Sir Edward Grey can be 
spared from the Foreign Office or the Colonial Office in the 
next Government, he may be entrusted with the task, heavy, 
but of immense moment, of giving to the nation a sound 
military system. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Charles 
Dilke, and others took the same side; and on Tuesday Major 
Seely made an effective attack on the present Army policy. 





Mr. Arnold-Forster’s speeches in the two debates do not 
seem to us to get the matter much forward. There is some- 
thing to be said for his refusal to curtail the number of 
battalions of the Regular Army, and his desire rather to 
reduce the strength of battalions in order that the cadres may 
remain ready for an emergency. With this argument we do 
not seriously quarrel. But he must be aware that it is his 
Volunteer and Militia policy which is rousing real opposition, 
and on this point he is, in his own phrase, “impenitent.” He 
repeated his old story about present Volunteer inefficiency, 
and justified a reduction on the ground that only by this 
means could better men and better training be ensured. 
He claimed to be of the “ blue-water” school, and those who 
believed in the likelihood of invasion should face the logical 
conclusion of their belief and organise the Home Army on 
Continental models. But he gave no indication that he 
understood the case of his opponents as stated so admirably 
by Sir Edward Grey. On the division on Tuesday the 
amendment was only rejected by 43 (234 against 191). 


On Wednesday and Thursday nights the discussion of the 
Army Estimates was resumed, and again Mr. Arnold-Forster 
met his critics with “explanations” as to the intentions of 
the Government which left matters very much as they were. 
The only certainty is that the Militia and Volunteers are to 
live in the atmosphere of the condemned cell for another 
nine months at least, and that at the end of that time Mr. 
Arnold-Forster hopes to lead them to the scaffold. To the 
plea that uncertainty was killing the Militia and Volunteers 





neither Mr. Balfour on Wednesday nor the Secretary for 
War on Thursday gave any satisfactory answer. In the end 
the vote was carried by a majority of 42 (209 to 167). On 
Mr, Arnold-Forster’s policy generally the Times of Friday 
makes the following comment :—“Mr. Arnold-Forster is a 
kind of Hamlet with some infirmity of purpose which makes 
his thoughts ‘lose the name of action.’ We are driven to 
suspect that, like most of his critics when they attempt to 
be constructive, he counts his material twice over, and comes 
to a deadlock whenever the scheme requires it to be in two 
places at once.” Is this unhappy Government to lose even 
the support of the Times ? 


The by-election at Brighton, necessitated by Mr. Gerald 
Loder’s appointment as a Junior Lord of the Treasury, has 
resulted in a disastrous defeat for the Government. For the 
last twenty years Brighton has been invariably represented 
by a Conservative or Unionist, the majorities never falling 
below 2,000, and Mr. Gerald Loder, who had been returned 
at the head of the poll in 1889, 1892; 1895, and 1900, 
was an exceptionally popular candidate. Yet when the 
poll was declared on Wednesday night the figures read: 
Mr. Villiers (Liberal), 8,209; Mr. Loder (Unionist), 7,392. 
Mr. Loder attributes his defeat to the organised use of the 
Protestant vote, the Education Act, Chinese labour, and last 
in point of importance, to the Fiscal question; but inde- 
pendent Unionists do not hesitate to assign the result to the 
determination of the nation to retain their present policy of 
Free-trade, and to the resentment felt throughout the country 
against the Government in regard to Mr. Balfour's policy of 
evasion. We comment elsewhere on the lessons of the election, 
but may note that the situation created is critical, as Brighton 
represented the high-water mark of Ministerial security. If 
they cannot carry the city of gentility, what can they carry P 


The effect of the Brighton election on Unionist opinion 
has been most marked. The Daily Mail finds in it further 
arguments for its call for a Dissolution, which call has become 
the marked feature of the paper during the past ten days. 
The Daily Eapress and the Standard, which may, we presume, 
be considered to be the official organs of Mr. Ohamberlain 
and the Tariff Reform League, adopt a tone towards the 
Government which is so critical as to be hostile in effect if 
not in intention; and the Globe joins in the demand for 
an appeal to the electors. Among Unionists generally 
the feeling against the Government is distinctly growing’ 
more bitter. Men who are by no means Free-traders 
openly declare that the Government’s shilly-shallying has had 
its proper reward, and that nothing but humiliation and 
disaster can come to those who do not know their own minds 
on the only political question which at the moment interests 
the bulk of the nation. The prevailing opinion seems to be 
that the great blow dealt to the Government by the Brighton 
election will precipitate, not delay, an appeal to the people. 
It is only through a clearing up of the situation such as a 
Dissolution would produce that the party can hope to improve 
its position. On the whole, then, we should not be surprised 
if a Dissolution were to come soon after Easter, and if, after 
all, the Free-trade pack were to kill a May fox. 


Canon Lyttelton, who for the last fifteen years has been 
Head-Master of Haileybury College, has been appointed 
Head-Master of Eton. Canon Lyttelton’s record is in many 
ways such as to render him an ideal occupant of the post. 
He is a member of a family which has deserved well of the 
State. He is an old Etonian, famous in his youth as one of 
the finest cricketers of his time, and for eight years he held 
an assistant-mastership at Eton. Above all, he is a man of 
high aims, great earnestness, and with the courage of his con- 
victions. Atthe same time, itis impossible to overlook the fact 
that he has on more occasions than one awakened a good deal 
of antagonism by his uncompromising advocacy of extreme 
and unpopular views. It is this quality in Canon Lyttelton 
which causes his appointment to be received with a certain 
amount of misgiving. Admiration of his character and 
sincerity 1s tempered by anxiety as to his methods. It 
will be the hope of all who care for Eton that this anxiety 
will prove without foundation. 


Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 
Consols (25 per cent.) were on Friday 9]. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BRIGHTON ELECTION. 


2 mer Brighton election is a great political event. 
After making every possible deduction for local 
circumstances and side-issues, the fact remains that Mr. 
Gerald Loder, the sitting Member, a man personally 
extremely popular, and owing to his wealth and social 
position a typical representative of a constituency like 
Brighton, has been handsomely beaten by a comparative 
newcomer to the constituency. The normal Unionist 
majority of some two thousand five hundred has been 
turned into a Liberal majority of over eight hundred. 
In producing this astonishing change the unpopularity of 
the Government on general grounds, Anti-Ritualism, and 
the discontent among the railway employés may have had 
a certain share, but nothing except the great question 
which now divides the nation can account for such an 
alteration as has been witnessed in popular opinion in 
Brighton. The Unionist party has suffered an over- 
whelming defeat, and nobody. who does not shut his eyes 
to facts can doubt that this is due to the changed 
attitude of the leaders of the Unionist party in regard to 
Free-trade. 

Does any one who studies our national pulitics seriously 
believe that if Brighton had been polled in the month 
before Mr. Chamberlain launched his Fiscal policy, the 
result would have been what it was on Wednesday? At 
that time the Unionist majority might have been reduced, 
but it would not have been converted into a Liberal 
majority of so sweeping a kind. What has happened 
since May, 1903, to work this change? The abandonment 
of Free-trade by the leaders of the Unionist party,—that 
is the only honest answer which can be given to such a 
question. We, as Unionists, have always declared that 
the result of Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda, and of Mr. 
Balfour’s attitude towards that propaganda, must be to 
ruin the Unionist party at the elections. We have, we 
know, been considered hitherto by many Unionists either 
as madmen or as traitors for taking this view. After 
the Brighton election, however, following as it does on so 
many other by-elections with similar results, will not the 
ordinary Unionist voter now agree with us that Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour between them have for the 
time wrecked the Unionist party ? 

Let us for a moment consider what the Unionist party 
was when Mr. Chamberlain began his propaganda, and in 
effect told the country that Free-traders had no business 
in that party, and that if they desired to maintain their 
Free-trade views, they must goelsewhere. Up to that time 
the Unionist party owed its strength and the confidence 
which it enjoyed in the country to two things. It counted 
among its supporters a very large portion of the democracy 
on the one hand, and on the other of the moderate and 
liberal-minded members of the community,—i.e., of Left 
Centre men. These valuable elements had been attached 
to the party largely owing to the influence exerted by Lord 
Salisbury, and by the able men who followed and acted 
with him. Lord Salisbury’s conscious aim had been to 
show the nation that the Unionist party did not consist 
merely of the upper and middle classes, but that it 
represented also popular sentiment and liberal feeling,— 
using the word “liberal” not in its party but in its 
true sense. The party which he and the Duke of 
Devonshire created and led was a party opposed to 
obscurantism and privilege. Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Balfour between them have changed all that by a 
double stroke. They have on the one side alienated 
the democracy, and on the other have banished from 
the party those able, moderate, and essentially liberal- 
minded men who are represented by such leaders as 
the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord 
George Hamilton, Lord James, Mr. Ritchie, and Mr. 
Arthur Elliot. In a word, Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Balfour have cut off both the head and the limbs of the 
party and left nothing but a trunk. We still hope and 
believe that after the party has been purged in the fires 
of a General Election, it may be possible to reconstruct it 
on a Free-trade basis, though doubtless only after years 
of painful effort. At present, however, the elements 
which dominate it are drawn either from the most selfish 
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section of the middle class, or from the least worthy divis; 
of the old Tory aristocracy. The unintelligent and onda 
cratic elements in the party remain, but the Vita Sto. 
influences which once inspired the confidence of the coun 
have been for the time withdrawn. Whatever was sound 
vigorous in the party has been dispersed, and the im = 
sion has steadily gained ground in the country ever ae ; 
May, 1903, that the men who form the present Unitnit 
Government are not men to whom it is safe to entrust th 
destinies of the Empire. ¥ 
To us, as Unionists, it is a bitter grief and hunili 
tion to record these facts, but since they are facts it i 
no use to pretend not to recognise them. They tent 
be faced, and if possible some remedy be found, 
those who, like ourselves, desire to remain members a 
the Unionist party, and to reconstruct that party on its 
old basis. Once again we desire to point out to those 
who agree with us in our main conclusion what we hold 
to be the duty of the Unionist Free-traders, and to se 
forth how, in our opinion, they should act when they are 
called on at a Dissolution to use their votes. In the first 
place, they must set before themselves the ideal of purging 
the Unionist party from the taint of Protection, But 
this purging can never be accomplished by giving any 
countenance or support either to open Protectionists lik, 
the Chamberlainites, or to those crypto-Protectionists 
who, though unwilling to call themselves followers of Mr 
Chamberlain, are equally unwilling to oppose him. The 
Unionist Free-traders, however, must not be content with 
merely opposing Chamberlainism. They must opposy 
also all who will not offer a bond-fide opposition to 
Chamberlainism. He who is not for Free-trade is against 
it. Translated into action, this means that in each 
individual case the Unionist Free-trader must use his 
electoral influence against any and every candidate who 
will not declare himself, not only opposed in the abstract 
to Chamberluinism, but willing to pledge himself to 
active antagonism to that policy. The candidate who will 
not do that can be no true friend to Free-trade, and must 
be held to be a friend to Protection. No doubt the result 
of such action by Unionist Free-traders will be to increase 
still further the defeat of the Unionists as a party 
at the General Election. Such a defeat is to be 
regretted in the abstract; but the Unionist Free-trader 
will feel that the responsibility for such a result does 
not fall upon him, but upon Mr. Balfour, who allowed 
and encouraged the Chamberlain propaganda. If, when 
Mr. Chamberlain proposed to launch his policy, Mr. 
Balfour had told him that such action would be treason to 
Unionism, and that he would treat it as such, there might 
have been a fierce struggle for a time between the two 


have triumphed, as triumph all those who take a clear and 
straightforward course in politics. As it was, he allowed 
Mr. Chamberlain, fortified by Balfourian blessings and 
hopes for success, to do his best to turn the Unionist 
party into a Protectionist party,—forgetting or ignoring 
the fact that he who wishes a man “ God-speed” is a 
“partaker of his evil deeds.” Mr. Balfour chose his 
course, and cannot now evade the responsibility. 

This being so, the only chance of reconstructing tho 
Unionist party is first to obtain an overwhelming verdict 
from the country in favour of Free-trade, and then to ask 
the Unionist party whether they mean to remain under 
the ban of disapproval which the country is certain to 
maintain in regard to Protection, or whether they will 
abandon the principles accepted by them in a moment of 
madness and return to the principles which governed 
the party while it was great and united under Lord 
Salisbury. We believe that if enough Unionist Free- 
traders will remain Unionists, as we intend to remail, 
though taking our part in making the plébiscite for Free- 
trade as overwhelming as possible, that appeal for reunion 
on the old basis will ultimately be accepted. We do not, 
of course, conceal from ourselves the fact that recon- 
struction will take time, and necessitate an infinity of hard 
and difficult work. In time, however, the broken pieces 
will, we believe, be reunited, and the party once more 
restored to life and vigour. It will be our aim to con- 
tribute to such a result. But we realise that this aim 
can never be carried out by timorous courses or half- 
measures. The surgery we recommend is conservative 





surgery, but it involves the knife. No attempts at 4 


sections of the party, but Mr. Balfour would in the end : 
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~ Fk and ambiguous compromise in such a case cai 
fe gucoeseftl. The Unionist party, if it is _to come 
into power again, must accept Free-trade as it accepts 
th Monarchy,—te., as something outside political 
iis ute. Possibly, in spite of the signs of the times 
fered by the Brighton election, we shall be called 
foolish and impracticable for such remarks as these. 
Our answer in that event must be :—“ Wait till the 
General Election.” If the result then is what we believe 
it will be—that is, a crushing defeat for Protection under 
very one of its aliases—we are confident that our view will 
yo be shared by the bulk of Unionists, and that the 
ore as a whole will be ready for that work of recon- 
struction of which we speak. In order that. such recon- 
struction may begin at the earliest possible moment, we 
desire that the Dissolution shall be immediate. The longer 
it is delayed, the longer will be the period during which 
the Unionist party will remain broken and impotent as 
we see it to-day. ‘That is not a pleasant spectacle, and 
the sooner it can be banished from view the better we, and 
all Unionists who are not drunk with Chamberlainism or 
drugged by Balfourism, will be pleased. 





THE STEADINESS OF FRANCE. 


T is difficult to doubt that the object of the German 
I Emperor in making all that fuss at Tangier was to 
give the French a very sharp snub, visible to his people 
and to the whole world. The cry for the “ open door” is 
artificial, for the whole trade of Germany with Morocco, 
now that the door is open, is inconsiderable, and nobody 
is proposing to put on a door-lock. Neither Great 
Britain nor Spain could have consented to that; or if by 
some blunder of the draftsmen they had appeared to con- 
sent, the mistake would have been rectified after a little 
conciliatory negotiation. The idea, again, which many 
journalists have put forward, that the Kaiser is posing as 
protector or friend of Islam in all quarters of the world, is 
rather a wild one, for the Emperor cannot wish to annoy 
Christendom, and Mohammedans do not love protectors 
whom they suspect of wishing to be paid in territory, which 
they cannot under their creed surrender except when 
directly coerced by force majeure. Nor is the assumption 
that the German Emperor always wishes to be in front, 
and to be recognised as the personage in the world without 
whose consent nothing can happen, a sufficient explanation, 
for that was as true when France and Great Britain signed 
their Agreement, and “the mighty Sovereign,” as one 
journal called him, did not then interfere. It was only 
after Mukden had been fought and lost by Russia, and 
Germany thus relieved from the danger of an attack on 
both flanks, that he saw his opportunity to snub France, 
thereby at once making manifest his own importance in 
the world, and facilitating the passing of votes for more 
troops, better artillery,and a greater activity in the construc- 
tion of battleships. The results of his effort cannot, one would 
think, have been altogether gratifying. He has annoyed 
the Moors by compelling them to eancel much of their 
arranged ceremonial at T'angier. He has forfeited much 
favour with eur King,—or the Queen would hardly lave 
quitted Lisbon a few hours before the Emperor’s arrival. 
He has induced the two greatest maritime Powers to 
arrange for a magnificent, and significant, display of their 
united Fleets in the Channel. He has allowed the Haps- 
burgs, who are still valuable allies, and who have a 
traditional connection with Tangier, to murmur softly 
that, after all, this is no game of theirs. And, above all, 
he has given France an opportunity of displaying to the 
= world the new steadiness of her statesmen and her 
people. : 

It cannot be denied that French opinion was both 
annoyed and alarmed by the demonstration at Tangier ; 
but the mode adopted of displaying those feelings was 
unusually calm and dignified. Her Minister for Foreign 
Affairs quietly explained that France was abandoning no 
claim and injuring no interest; that she had overlooked 
many oceasions for menacing Morocco, and was only 
anxious that the Sultan should strengthen his country by 
remedying abuses; and that what she was doing—which 
L caer was littlek—was intended, as was shown by a 
clause in the Agreement with Great Britain, for the 
benefit of the whole world. There was no irritable pro- 
test in M. Delcass¢’s speech, still less any veiled threat ; 








nothing but a dignified restatement of the fact, admitted 
by the whole world, that France, from her position on 
the South of the Mediterranean and her long frontier- 
line between Algeria and the Shereefian Empire, 
could not help having a special interest in the good 
order and prosperity of Morocco. The French Press 
repeated this statement in various forms, but in a tone 
of thoughtful moderation very different from the one 
their journalists occasionally adopt; and even the 
Nationalists only remarked that M. Delcassé before 
signing the Agreement might have informed Berlin of its 
purpose, which, according to the best authorities, he had 
done. As for the people, they were quite unexcited, as 
calm as Japanese. They neither shouted, nor harangued, 
nor menaced their representatives. They remained 
tranquil under an incident which may or may not have 
been intended as an affront, but which twenty years ago 
would certainly have been considered one, and have pro- 
duced at least financial disturbance, and a shower of 
angry or satiric recriminations. The French, in fact, 
were as placid and as firm as Teutons and Englishmen 
suppose themselves to be. The change is remarkable, 
and the reasons for it are pretty obvious. One, no doubt, 
is that since 1870 the French have lost some of their 
confidence in inevitable victory; and another, that the 
peasantry are not anxious for “ African” acquisitions, 
which, as they clearly foresee, would increase the number 
of their children sent to live as conscripts in a climate 
which, partly through mismanagement, increases terribly 
the roll of the invalided But the main reason is this. 
They can trust the Republican Government to do precisely 
what they wish, and are consequently free from the fidgets 
which attack nervous nations as well as individuals. Just 
now they wish not to fight unless attacked, and as their 
Government always interprets their wishes, they are 
unmoved by small affronts, or even action which, though 
it causes no direct injury to their interests, retards their 
diplomacy. They displayed this kind of patience during 
the Fashoda affair and while the entente cordiale was 
being arranged, and they are displaying it now. 

This steadiness of demeanour has a certain political 
importance, apart from its immediate application to the 
relations of France and Germany. Mr. Morley, in the 
highly interesting though slightly vague papers on 
“ Democracy and Reaction ” which he has published in the 
Nineteenth Century for March and April, admits himself 
doubtful as to the peacefulness of democracy; and we 
fancy that in so doubting he would be supported by the 
majority of “intellectuals,” to use a convenient neologism. 
They see that democracies are sensitive and proud, they 
suspect them of being greedy, and they know that they 
are apt to act from emotion without sufficiently considering 
consequences. They incline, therefore, to believe that 
democracies may be even more warlike and less self-con- 
trolled than ambitious Sovereigns. There is an a priori 
probability in that conclusion, but the evidence is still 
exceedingly imperfect. There were scarcely any true 
democracies in the ancient world, for the work of the 
ruling classes was done by slaves, who had little motive 
for caring whether their lords were at war or not; in the 
Middle Ages the Republics were mostly oligarchies; and 
in our own time judgment on the point is impeded 
by special circumstances. Switzerland, though peaceful, 
is to a great extent kept peaceful by her enclosure 
within great military States; America is almost too strong 
for anybody to attack, though the Monroe doctrine’ is 
from one point of view a defiance to the world; and the 
Spanish-American States are governed by white castes 
which have much of the temper of aristocracies, and rest 
for their economic comfort upon the labour of inferior 
races. France is the only important democracy which is 
also surrounded by difficult external circumstances, and 
there has not been time enough to judge of her proclivities 
towards war and peace. We incline to believe, in the 
absence of complete evidence, that she will be peaceful, 
her people being averse from long training in barracks, 
from great and wasteful demands upon their savings, and 
from transmarine conquests, in which they see nothing but 
an imperfect form of military glory. They are greatly 
interested in internal affairs; they have a conscious 
admiration for their own country and their own way 
of living; they love accumulation; and they may stand 
steadily on the defensive, as they are doing now, for 
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half-a-century more. If they do, they will find that many 
jealousies are appeased, that the Latin kingdoms will 
become their close allies, and that the general opinion as 
to the effect of Republican institutions will be profoundly 
modified. Already it is a Monarchy, and not a Republic, 
which is the trouble of Europe; and Europe, from a natural 
selfishness, is apt to look with most kindness as well as 
comprehension upon those who trouble it least. The 
result may be only a modification of opinion; but when 
the opinion is that of statesmen it is apt to penetrate the 
world, and at convenient seasons to produce executive 
results. 





FOR WHAT PURPOSE DO THE VOLUNTEERS 
EXIST ? 


HOUGH the discussion in Parliament and in the 
country in regard to the Volunteers has been 
exasperating to all who care for the honour and welfare of 
that force, it has, we believe, done good. From it is 
gradually emerging the true view of the functions and 
uses of the Volunteers. When the country—as it will in 
the end—thoroughly appreciates that view, it will, in spite 
of the hopes and desires of the Government to weaken 
and reduce the Volunteers, insist that they shall be 
strengthened and increased, and given a greater, and not a 
less, place in the national life. What the country is 
beginning to learn about the Volunteers is the lesson 
which we have urged in these pages ever since the South 
African War. The essential function of the Volunteer 
Force is to train to arms a large portion of the nation 
which otherwise would have no opportunity of learning 
the citizen’s duty of bearing arms at the call of his 
country. In acting as a national school of arms the 
Volunteer Force provides a reservoir of men capable 
of fighting their country’s battles,—a reservoir from which 
a supply of men, great or small, can be drawn off in a 
national emergency according as that emergency is great 
or small. This is the function of the Volunteers which 
must always be borne in mind in considering how the force 
is to be organised and developed. The Volunteers train the 
citizen to arms so that when he answers to his country’s 
call he will be able to offer not merely a willing heart, but 
hands that are accustomed to the use of the rifle, feet 
‘that know how to march, and a brain that understands 
how to carry out orders and to offer an obedience which is 
ready and co-operative. . Needless to say, an invasion, or 
serious threat of invasion, would, if it oecurred, be the 
greatest national emergency that could lead to a call on 
our reservoir of citizens trained to arms. But itcan never 
be admitted that the Volunteers are trained only in view 
of this most remote emergency. They are trained not 
merely to defend these islands, but in order to render the 
good citizen’s answer to the call of the nation an effective 
answer whenever that call is made. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster, and the Government who support 
and endorse his Army policy, have evidently entirely 
failed to grasp the true view of the uses and functions of 
the Volunteers. They cannot conceive the Volunteers 
performing any function in the life of the nation but 
that of lining the hedgerows in the most improbable 
event of a hostile landing on these shores. To them a 
Volunteer is a man who may be called upon to shoulder a 
musket if the theories of the ‘“ blue-water” school should 
some day prove to be erroneous. A member of, say, 
the London Scottish is simply a potential repeller of 
invasion, “and he is nothing more.” That being so, every 
Volunteer beyond the number which could be usefully 
employed in stopping a foreign raid is considered redun- 
dant. MryArnold-Forster places the number of Volunteers 
that might be needed to stop such a raid at two hundred 
thousand. Hence he is bound to regard every penny 
spent on Volunteers in excess of that number as pure 
waste, money extracted from the taxpayer’s pocket under 
false pretences ; in a word, as sheer robbery from those 
who contribute to the National Exchequer. Here, then, 
we have the two views in regard to the Volunteers 
brought into sharp contrast. One view is that the 
Volunteers exist to train citizens to arms in case of future 
emergencies, and so to supply a great military reserve force. 
The. other view, the view which the Government have 
adopted, is that the only use of the Volunteers is to supply 


: . . i, 
which we will call our view for the sake of 
venience, though we make no claim to have in ~~ 
it—is the correct view, then there is no sense or reason ; 
restricting the numbers of the Volunteers. On. he 
contrary, we ought as a nation to do everyth; 
develop and increase the force, and to encow the 
idea that it is the duty and privilege of every yo 
man to pass through it, and so make himself ‘¢a, ble 
should the call to arms come, of serving his ie ‘ 
effectively. Instead of cutting it down to two hundng 
thousand men, we should be doing our best to rai 
them to at least half-a-million. If the other view—the 
Government view—is the true one, then undoubtedly 
their policy is wise, and the Volunteers should be cut 
down, as they propose, to the smallest number tha 
could be required in case of invasion. 

What can be said in defence of these two theories ? Tet 
us take the only practical test available. We assert in 
defence of our view that the help given by the Volunteers in 
the South African War proved conclusively the value of the 
Volunteers in training the manhood of the nation to arms. 
The Volunteers who went out to the war, either in the 
service companies, in the C.I.V., or in the first contingent 
of Imperial Yeomanry, were, we hold, of far greater military 
value than the men who had never learnt to shoot, and who 
were without that elementary training in the art of war 
which, taking the lowest view, is conferred by the Volun. 
teers. As it was, the Volunteers sent to the war, in one form 
or another, numbered some thirty thousand men. This wag 
in itself a considerable achievement, and, in our opinion 
amply justifies our view of the functions of the Volunteers, 
But it by no means exhausts the benefits which the 
Volunteers conferred on the nation in the matter of g 
military Reserve. We publish in another column a letter 
from “ Volunteer Field Officer,” who has been engaged 
in making researches into the question of how deep and 
how large was the reservoir of trained men supplied by 
the Volunteers during the war. He shows that at the 
crisis of the war, not thirty thousand, but at least a 
hundred thousand men actually offered their services 
for the front, and would have gone to the front 
if the military authorities had accepted them. In 
other words, the reservoir contained, not twenty 
thousand men, as Mr. Arnold-Forster believes, but 
fully five times that number. Here, as we have said, 
is the practical justification of our view of the uses 
and functions of the Volunteer Force. According to 
the Government view, the experience of the South 
African War proves nothing. They resolutely ignore the 
fact that the reservoir stood them in such good stead 
during the war, and fall back upon the offer of 5s. a day— 
which, as a matter of fact, was not received by the first 
batch of the Imperial Yeomanry—to account for the trained 
men who volunteered for the front. We trust we are not 
doing an injustice to the Government, but in truth it 
seems to us that their view of the Volunteers as having no 
use except in case of invasion can only be maintained 
by ignoring what actually happened in South Africa. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, with that remorseless logic for which 
he is so conspicuous, did try to ignore the fact that 
we used the reservoir; but as we have seen, this landed 
him in the difficulty of being unable to account for the 
presence at the war of some thirty thousand Volunteers, 
and led to his unfortunate blunder in regard to the 5s. a 
day,—a blunder which the Volunteers who served either 
for ordinary cavalry or infantry pay are not likely 
to forget. 

The whole attitude of the Government towards the 
Volunteer question involves, in truth, a gigantic non 
sequitur. The Government tell us, and as we think rightly, 
that the governing condition in regard to the organisa- 
tion of British military forces is the possibility of a war 
with Russia on the Indian frontier. If that takes place, 
we shall have a certain amount of time for preparation, 
but before it is finished we shall have in one way or 
another to send at least five hundred thousand men from 
this country to India, for the war will be a life-and-death 
struggle for the maintenance of the Empire. Now nobody 
proposes to keep up a Regular Army of five hundred 
thousand men in order to meet this contingency. There- 
fore it is plain that we shall have to rely upon impro- 
vising troops to supply at least three hundred thousand 





a force to help to repel invasion. If the first view— 
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pall moet facilitate the improvisation of such a 
= of three hundred thousand men after an appeal to 
body triotism of the nation. Clearly the answer to 
jhis is: the existence of a large body of partially trained 
" Junteers,—men who know how to handle a rifle and have 
velementary knowledge of military training. But such 
hod of trained men we shall not possess in this country 
ee maintain and develop the Volunteer Forces to 
ie full. If we could have five hundred thousand men as 
ur Volunteer establishment, and could maintain that 
tablishment for the next ten years, we should unques- 
Eoably possess a reservoir of men from whom we might 
‘gprovise three hundred thousand soldiers. If, on the 
ter hand, we cut down our Volunteers to two hundred 
thousand, or whatever is the maximum supposed to be needed 
to meet invasion, the number of men with an elementary 
military training will have sunk so low that our improvisa- 
tion of troops will have to be among men who have never 
uta rifle to the shoulder, and who know nothing what- 
eer of military organisation. We do not say that such 
men could not be made into soldiers, but we do say that 
itwould take twice as long to turn them into troops fit for 
the firing-line as it would to convert Volunteers or ex- 
Volunteers into fighting men. Therefore we are justified 
in saying that the Government are guilty of using the 
greatest non sequitur ever produced in argument. They say 
ineftect: ‘The Volunteers trained the men without whose 
help we could not have finished the South African War. 
We have to prepare for another war on even a greater 
sale, for which we shall require a still larger number of 
partially trained men. ‘T'herefore we will reduce to a 
minimum the force which supplied us with partially trained 
nen in the South African War, and which if maintained 
and developed would supply us with them again in the case 
ofa war on the Indian frontier. We crossed the river by 
this bridge. We may want to cross it again. Therefore 
let us blow up the bridge.’ That is the way in which the 
present Government argue. 





THE MASSACRE OF BAKU. 

A™ those of our: readers who are interested in under- 
standing the internal condition of Russia—and that 

will include, we hope, the great majority—should study 
carefully the paper on the massacre in Baku by Mr. 
H. F. B. Lynch published in the Times of April Ist. 
They will, we think, recognise two truths,—one that the 
hatred of the Russian system of government entertained 
by the peoples of the dependent provinces is beyond 
measure bitter, and the other that the bureaucracy in 
those provinces is alarmed until its chiefs have forgotten 
not only the ordinary rules of morality, but those 
pnnciples which are almost instinctive with competent 
governing men. They forget not only their obligations as 
Christians, but their duty as officials charged first of all 
with the maintenance of external order. We will not 
assert, as Mr. Lynch is obviously inclined to believe, and as 
Dr. Dillon deliberately asserts in the current Contemporary, 
that the police of Baku directly instigated the horrible 
massacre of two thousand persons, but we think it nearly 
certain that in their dread of a general rising they 
sowed distrust between two important sections of the 
population. ‘They probably hoped that the distrust would 
keep Tartars and Armenians apart, and forgot that with 
halt-civilised races the sight of blood carries men out of 
themselves ag completely as if they were wild animals. 
The death of a single Mussulman, probably shot by a 
Personal foe, brought the Tartars into the streets thirsting 
for vengeance, and for four days from Feb. 21st there raged 
in Baku “a murder grim and great.” Practically every 
Armenian, male or female, was shot at sight, the Armenians 
were compelled to defend themselves in the same sanguinary 
fashion, and two thousand persons were slain belonging to 
races which had lived in the same city for decades of years 
in the utmost peace and friendliness. During all this 
time the police, who were supported by a strong body of 
Cossacks, made no effort to restore order, though they 
displayed a bias against the Armenian population, 
probably as the more civilised of the contending factions, 
and the slaughter was only arrested by an interference 
most unusual in a province which is substantially, 
though. not nominally, Asiatic. The heads of the 
Mussulman communities in the Caucasus, either horrified 


by a civil war which, if it continued, would destroy 
their chance of ultimately extorting lenient government 
from St. Petersburg, intervened with unexpected effect. 
The Sheikh-ul-Islam of Tiflis proceeded in haste to Baku, 
and made a speech to the Tartars full of fine humanitarian 
feeling, and of covert rebuke for breaking the tacit, or, 
judging from the action of the police, the arranged, compact 
between Mussulmans and Armenians against their common 
foe. The Tartars, deeply impressed—though we should 
doubt the account of their being reduced to tears—threw 
down their arms, and, in proof of their repentance, 
attended in thousands a memorial service for the Armenian 
dead. The Sheikh-ul-Islam and the Armenian Catholicos 
stood side by side on the balcony of the Cathedral listening 
to the Mufti as he addressed to the enormous crowd an 
appeal for forbearance towards each other, and for union 
against “the enemy,” whom he then and there solemnly 
cursed. Nor was this all. Upon his invitation the 
Armenian Bishops visited the Mosques, and from the 
pulpits there addressed fresh crowds of Mussulmans and 
Armenians on the necessity of peace and harmony. That 
incident, we conceive, is without precedent in the history 
of Mohammedanism, and can only have been due to the 
sense of all natives of the Caucasus that they have but one 
dangerous enemy, the Russian Government. It is certainly 
an incident which completely explains the refusal of the 
Governor-General of the Caucasus to forward a single 
regiment to the Far East. The whole of the great 
garrison at his command is needed to keep down a 
population seething with the hatred which produces 
rebellion. 


That hatred is at least as bitter in Poland, where the 
whole population appears to be animated with a common 
detestation of the Government and its agents, the police. 
The Poles, though thousands of them must have passed 
through the military mill, have not the arms necessary for 
a general rising, and are somewhat checked by the cautious 
attitude of the old aristocratic leaders of revolt, who, 
though ready as always to risk Siberia, dread beyond 
measure. to provoke the intervention of the German 
Emperor, who would flood Russian Poland with troops 
rather than run the risk of seeing the “ incendiary ” fire 
spread to his own Polish dominion. The discontent is, 
therefore, expressed in other methods,—by great strikes in 
the manufacturing centres, followed sporadically by contests 
in the streets; by risings on any estate of which the lord: 
happens to be unpopular ; and by a series of assassinations, 
usually directed against the officers of police, which seems 
never to be arrested, and is occasionally marked by scenes of 
peculiar savagery. That assassination reported this week of 
a police-sergeant who was lying dying in hospital from his 
wounds indicates a kind of hate unusual even in the 
wilder regions of Christian Europe. At Riga contests 
between the police and the people, and between the soldiers 
and the reservists, are so incessant that the whole of the 
province—Livonia—of which it is the capital has been 
placed under martial law ; while in Finland the difficulty 
of governing the irritated population is so great that the 
Government has suspended the new conscription, and there 
are even reports of an intention to restore the constitu- 
tional liberties of the province. That is improbable, 
though Finland has friends on the Baltic who are also 
friends of the Czar. If, in addition to these facts, we 
remember that Southern Russia is seething with discon- 
tent, which breaks out now and again in petty rebellions ; 
that in many provinces a jacquerie has begun with 
which the troops are incompetent to cope because of the 
multitude of points at which their services are demanded ; 
and that the Medical Congress now sitting at Moscow 
has refused to fight the cholera until representative 
institutions are conceded, we may understand that “the 
unrest in Russia ” is of the kind which gradually paralyses 
administration. 

Nevertheless, we hold it to be very doubtful if an 
immediate revolution is at hand. The vastness of Russia 
impedes the action of the revolutionaries, who, powerful as 
they are, are unable to produce a general rising, and who 
in the cities perpetually lose their leaders, who are 
arrested in dozens and forwarded to Siberia. Their 
“ policy of action,” too—that is, of assassination—alienates 
classes otherwise most hostile to the autocracy. The cities 





by the accounts which reached them, or dismayed 


are evidently strongly held by the Czar’s agents; nor is 
there evidence anywhere of collected force strong enough to 
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resist the Army, which, again, shows no symptom of active 
sympathy with the people. Here and there a particular 
company in a particular regiment may refuse to fire, but as 
a rule discipline prevails, and Russia escapes the horrible 
anarchy which would instantly follow a military rising. 
The bureaucracy performs its duty according to its own 
reading of that much-abused word ; and the impossibility 
for half-armed men of facing modern weapons is illus- 
trated every day, as is also the fact that in every riot 
drilled troops, however unwilling to slaughter their fellow- 
citizens, gradually come to feel insulted, and treat those 
citizens as foes. There cannot, so far as we see, be a true 
revolution in Russian until the Army refuses to act, and 
there is no sound evidence as yet of the approach of any 
such refusal. It is this, among other causes, which makes 
the sympathies of the Liberals of Europe with the revolu- 
tionaries of Russia so imperfect. A year or two of 
anarchy in so populous an Empire would cause an 
aggregate of human misery greater even than that caused 
by an unsuccessful war. 





AGRICULTURE AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
HE various controversies that have arisen in connection 
with the Education Act have helped to put out of 

sight one most important obstacle in the way of its success. 
hat obstacle is the very general dissatisfaction it has 
excited on the ground that it helps forward the depopula- 
tion of the country districts. It is alleged to do this in 
two ways. In the first place, it gives a.kind of education 
which is only suited to town children. The boys, in 
particular, learn nothing that has any relation to agri- 
cultural work. What they do learn are the things belong- 
ing to town life,—things that may be useful to the 
mechanic, the artisan, or the clerk, things that may even 
serve as an introduction to literature in the case of 
exceptionally clever children. If a boy is quick, he gets to 
set an undue value on bookwork of all kinds. The sort 
of training which comes from observation, from manual 
practice, from the traditional knowledge that the agri- 
cultural labourer gains, or used to gain—in ways he 
would be at a loss to describe—seems to the sharp boy 
in the parish school something that he wants to escape 
from, not to master. His idea of getting on is to rise, not 
where he is, but somewhere else. No doubt this feeling is 
strengthened by the difficulty of rising where he is. If 
the exodus from the country is to be checked, it must be 
by giving the labourer opportunities of attaiming a better 
position on the land than he now enjoys. This, however, 
belongs to the land problem, and so is distinct from the edu- 
cational problem, though the two have points in common. 
But even opportunities of rising in the country might 
have few charms for boys brought up on the present 
system. They need to have the act of learning associated 
with the soil, to have a visible connection set up 
between what they read of in school and what they see 
done on the farm. A still graver fault in our educa- 
tional system, viewed from the agricultural standpoint, 
is that it keeps the boy at school when he ought to 
be at work. We do not say this from any indifference 
to education, or because we wish him to earn money for 
his parents at an age when he ought to be learning how 
to make a living for himself by and by. The objection to 
the present regulations about age is that they prevent a 
country boy from learning what he must know if he is to 
play a useful part in his own village. This is especially 
true as regards the care of animals. Mr. Rider Haggard 
tells us that he has spoken to numbers of employers in all 
parts of the country, and they all say that unless a boy 
gets among horses and cattle by the time he is ten or 
eleven, he is not of much use afterwards. He is afraid of 
them at starting, and familiarity does not drive away his 
fear. It is the same, though not perhaps to the same extent, 
with work on the land. When a boy’s initiation is post- 
poned till he is fourteen, the chances are that he hates it 
to begin with, and goes on hating it till he is able to get 
away from it. Our whole scheme of elementary education 
seems to have been framed without any thought of what 
is to happen to children after they leave school. Standards 
have been fixed and extra subjects added without much 
consideration whether a boy’s life is to be passed on a 


the introduction of a better-marked distinction betwen ar 
curriculums of town and country schools, Tho rr 
faculties of the children will be equally well teint 
both cases, they will not be trained in the same a 
But though this step would improve the education bf 
in country schools, it would not meet the difficult ‘ 
age. The country boy would learn things that eal . 
of more value to him than those he learns now, } 2 
would still learn them at a time when he ought 

be 
at work. 

The Bishop of Hereford has introduced a Bill Which 
aims at meeting this last need. It is not, it must be 
admitted, very easy to meet it. The old-fashioned remed 
was simply to take the child from school when he 
ten and set him to work. This was right poi 
from the farmer’s point of view, but it was quite wa 
from everybody else’s. Indeed, in the Majority of cases 
the child might as well never have been sent to schoo] 
Not very much is learnt before ten, and most of what is 
learnt is forgotten as soon as school is left behind 
The Bishop of Hereford proposes, in effect, to make thirteen 
the minimum age of exemption from attendance at an 
elementary day-school, and in the case of boys regularly 
employed in any agricultural, horticultural, or other rural 
industry to make a further reduction to twelve. Thes 
relaxations are to be obtained by means of by-laws made by 
the local education authority. The educational progress 
of the children thus enabled to go to work a year o 
two years sooner than they now can is secured by a pro. 
vision for attendance at continuation schools. Boys and 
girls who have reached the age of exemption are to make in 
each year not less than seventy-five attendances of one how 
each at some authorised continuation school, or class, or 
course of instruction, provided that this instruction is to bg 
had within one mile and a half of the child’s residence, 
The local education authority will be under no obligation 
to provide such instruction, but they will not be allowed 
to exempt children under the regular age from school 
attendance unless there is a continuation school, or some 
substitute for a continuation school, within the prescribed 
distance. - The Bishop of Hereford relies on the desire 
of the farmers for boy labour as a means of bringing 
the necessary pressure to bear on the local education 
authority. They may be quite unconvinced of the neces. 
sity, or even the utility, of continuation schools, but their 
scepticism on this point will not alter the fact that until 
they are set up they will not be able to get boys 
at any earlier age than they do now. The Act will 
thus come into operation wherever employers feel 
strongly about the disappearance of the once large 
class of farmers’ boys. Where the change is not noticed 
or not regretted the local education authority will not be 
asked to interfere. There is also a clause by which, ifa 
parent requires it, attendance at a Sunday school or class 
may count for not more than one-third of the minimum 
seventy-five attendances required during the year. Any 
person employing a boy or girl who is exempt from 
attendance at an elementary day-school shall be bound 
to see that they hold a proper certificate, and to take 
care that the hours of employment do not prevent regular 
attendance at the continuation school. 

Of the excellence of intention which characterises this 
Bill there can be no doubt. It is an honest attempt to 
reconcile two inconsistent necessities,—the necessity that 
all children shall be properly educated, and the necessity 
that the children in agricultural districts shall go to work 
early. Our only doubts as to the excellence of the Bill are 
two. One has to do with the age of exemption. If Mr 
Rider Haggard’s informants are right, a boy who has to 
look after animals ought to begin before he is twelve. 
We recognise the difficulty of bringing a child’s regular 
education to an end as early as eleven, but it will be of no 
use to legislate for the farmer’s need, and then stop short 
of the change required to make such legislation effectual. 
If the seventy-five hours spent during the year at 
a continuation school up to the age of sixteen will 
really secure the necessary minimum of education, we 
should be inclined to begin the experiment a little 
earlier. The other doubt relates to the physical fitness 
of a boy of twelve for attendance at a continuation 
school after he has done a day’s work on a farm. We 
should be disposed to fear that he would be more likely to 





high stool or behind the plough. Probably one result of 
the change from School Boards to County Councils will be 





spend the school hour in so much sleep as the watchfulness 
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the teacher leaves room for. The probable answer to 
this is that the plan embodied in the Bill is the only one 
which will meet the case. Even the flagging attention which 
the boy can command will enable him to learn something, 
and that will at least be better than learning nothing. 
But. is it certain that the half-time system has broken 
down in all its forms P Will the farmer refuse to 
put up with anything less than a full day’s work 
even from a boy of twelve? If both these questions 
must be answered affirmatively, we admit that the 
night is the only time left for schooling; but that 
hig! conclusion we arrive at with some regret. It is 
not a regret, however, that touches the principle of the 
Bill. We only ask whether it might not be possible in 
Committee to provide some substitute for the continuation 
school,—whether, for example, two hours a week in the 
day-school might not be got into the afternoon. It would 
rest, of course, with the local education authority to say 
which plan was the better. But we do think that an hour 
of school in the evening, with a possible three miles’ walk 
added, might bear rather hardly on many of the children 
for whose benefit this Bill is designed. 








“EVERYMAN.” 


NGLISHMEN—perhaps every man, but Englishmen 
pre-eminently—have always believed in a Creed within 
the Creeds. They held it while they remained in the Roman 
Communion, and when they accepted the Compromise; they 
held it when a proportion of them decided to make a last 
protest and quit the Church of their country ; and they believe 
in it still, though not a few of them have shuffled off the outer 
garment of orthodoxy altogether. Its Articles can be summed 
up in one word: responsibility. The majority of men believe 
—or would it be more true to say feel >—that they are in some 
sense or other answerable to some higher Power; and whatever 
they may say when they argue, they set no certain limit to 
the day of reckoning, not even the hour of their death. No 
ceremonial, however sacred, no doctrine, however true, appeals 
to the individual with the same sense of conviction as this. 
The morality play entitled Everyman, which has once again 
made so great a success among Londoners, witnesses to the 
antiquity and the continuity of this intuitional assurance. 
No doubt its aim and scope are already familiar to many 
of our readers, but even these will not object to being 
reminded of its intense and poignant simplicity ; while those 
to whom it is not familiar cannot but be interested in noting 
how Everyman’s soul-shaking journey emphasises the sense 
of individual responsibility of which we speak. 

The poem is both fanciful and fearful. Its atmosphere 
is not the atmosphere of the theatre at all, and may be well 
described by the following lines from Herrick :— 

“In this world, the isle of dreams, 
While we sit by sorrow’s streams 
Tears and terrors are our themes.” 
Everyman, young and merry, comes singing across the 
stage of life. Suddenly he meets with Death, who warns him 
that his time is short, and that sooner or later he will be 
called on to go on a long journey into the unknown, there “ to 
givea reckoning.” Everyman is horrified, and begs for time. 
Could he have twelve years? he asks :— 
“My counting-book I would make so clear, 
That my reckoning I should not need to fear.” 
Death, however, will promise no respite. Is there any chance 
that he may ever return? Everyman demands before giving 
in to the awful certainty :— 
“Death, if I should this pilgrimage take, 
And my reckoning surely make, 
Shew me, for saint charity, 
Should I not come again shortly ? ” 
Again Death gives no hope :— 
“No, Everyman; and thou be once there, 
Thou mayst never more come here, 
Trust me verily.” 
Everyman then accepts his doom, and begs Fellowship and 
Kindred to accompany him on his journey, for he cannot 
bear the thought that on the “long way, hard and dangerous,” 
he shall have “no manner of company.” Neither, however, 
will come when they hear of his destination. Fellowship, 
though full of protestations of affection, will not endanger his 
life. “For no man that is living today I will not go that 





loathsome journey,” he declares. Kindred makes a like 
answer, though Everyman pleads hard, overcome by the 
certainty that he must account for a useless life :— 

“Of all my works I must show 

How I have lived and my days spent; 

Also of ill deeds, that I have used 

In my time, sith life was me lent; 

And ‘of all virtues that I have refused. 

Therefore I pray you go thither with me, 

To help to make mine account, for saint charity.” 
It is hopeless, however, to plead. “One thing I warn you, 
by Saint Anne, As for me, ye shall go alone,” is all the 
reply he can get. Then Everyman makes appeal to his 
property. Will Goods go with him? Surely he has not 
wanted in love in the days that are past. Goods, however, is 
“too brittle.” “I may not endure,” asserts the personifica- 
tion of wealth. “I will follow no man one foot, be thou 
sure.” As to Everyman’s affection for him— 

“That is to thy damnation without lesing, 

For my love is contrary to the love everlasting.” 
Goods cannot sufficiently express his uselessness in the 
matter. “ My condition is man’s soul to kill,” he argues. “If 
I save one, a thousand I do spill.” “My Goods sharply did 
me tell That he bringeth many in hell,” sighs Everyman, and 
turns as a last resort towards his Good-deeds. Good-deeds 
is ready and willing to go with him to his last account, but 
for the moment she is too weak to stand. Everyman appeals 
to her sister, Knowledge, who also vows to accompany him, 
and tells him to call the Church to his aid, introducing to 
him Confession. “Lo, this is Confession,” she says; “ kneel 
down and ask mercy, For he is in good conceit with God 
Almighty.” Confession suggests a long penance; and 
while Everyman endures Good-deeds waxes stronger. 
Fortified by the rites of the Church, Everyman, at the 
instance of Knowledge, calls Strength, Beauty, Discretion, 
and Five-wits to his side, and all promise never to leave 


him, but at the edge of the tomb all goaway. “Now may I 
true friends see,” cries Everyman in despair. ‘“ They have 
forsaken me every one. I loved them better than my Good- 


deeds alone. Knowledge, will ye forsake me also?” To 
which Knowledge replies: ‘“ Yea, Everyman, when ye to 
death do go.” So he descends into his grave supported by 
Good-deeds alone. Knowledge, waiting a little way off, 
thinks to hear “angels sing” and make melody, “ Where 
Everyman’s soul shall received be.” 

There is something terrible about the conclusion of the 
play. The victory of Death over his prey, over the poor 
hunted thing which flies hopeless before him, or dodges to no 
purpose but to prolong its agony, is full of. fear and anguish. 
The inevitable refusal of friends, possessions, science, or faith 
to deliver him out of the hands of his pursuer, to keep him 
from the pit wherein he knows that the chase must end, 
presents a grim picture of a truth which can never lose its 
terror, and at which it would be more reasonable—if one 
could avoid its awful fascination—not to look, lest we 
multiply in fancy that which in reality can occur but 
once. The fact that Knowledge goes no further than the 
outset of the journey must of itself make one shudder. 
Not that Everyman, it must be remembered, doubts any item 
of the religion which he has been taught. That “in the 
world each living creature For Adam’s sin must die of nature” 
is to his mind an axiom as indisputable as the fact of death 
itself. “To get them life I suffered to be dead” is, again, 
a matter of certainty. When Knowledge says to him: 
“ Go to priesthood, I you advise, And receive of him in any wise 
the holy sacrament,” and Five-wits chimes in with: “ Every- 
man, that is the best that ye can do,” he is sure they are 
right; yet all these things do not relieve him of his individual 
responsibility, the abiding sense of which remains when they 
go away. “O all thing faileth, save God alone,” he cries, face 
to face with the fearful necessity of the account. 

Though the play, whether seen or read, impresses upon the 
mind with horrible sharpness the fact that all knowledge 
and every man’s wits are untrustworthy where the things 
beyond the world are concerned, yet the keynote of the poem 
which is struck by Death when he delivers his message from 
God is not without a sound of consolation :— 

“Though thou have forget Him here, 
He thinketh on thee in the heavenly sphere.” 
If the religious drama of the world is opened by man, if its 
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origin is in the instinct to ask—to invoke some help, some 
sympathy—then it is at least possible that to satisfy his desire 
and ease his pain man has conceived a God in his own image. 
But if its origin lies in the instinct to answer, if the first 
movement does not come from man at all, then, however stern 
the inference, the heavens at least are not vacant. As 
the curtain falls upon Everyman the spectator turns away 
shaken,—not so much by doubt as by conviction. 





CANON LYTTELTON’S OPPORTUNITY. 
HERE is a story told of Dr. Butler, on the occasion of 
his succession to the Head-Mastership of Harrow in 
1859, which may be worth retelling at the present moment. 
Dr. Butler was believed to be likely to institute sweeping 
reforms in the conduct of the school, and. he was asked by a 
friend what he intended to do. “I suppose,” the questioner 
began, “that the first thing you will abolish will be the straw- 
hat and swallow-tail coat?” “The straw-hat and swallow-tail 
coat,” the new Head-Master answered, “are precisely the 
very last things at Harrow I should ever think of abolishing.” 
The story may be true or not, but it is at least characteristic 
of Dr. Butler’s work at Harrow. Among a mass of matters 
requiring reformation, he knew what not to reform. That 
knowledge has always been possessed by great Head-Masters, 
and certainly it was possessed by the Head-Master who began 
reform at Eton in the year in which Dr. Butler left Harrow. 
Dr. Warre has always been an essentially wise reformer; his 
reforms have been reforms, and not mere changes. Will that 
be said of his successor? 

We sincerely hope that it will, and we offer to Canon 
Lyttelton, who on Wednesday was chosen by the Govern- 
ing Body to succeed Dr. Warre at Eton, our heartiest 
good wishes for his own future and that of the school. In 
those good wishes we are sure that all Old Etonians 
will join, and if some of them may feel a little doubt 
as to what “reform” is going to mean in the future at Eton, 
they will still perhaps end in believing that the same vigour and 
breezy common-sense which characterised Canon Lyttelton 
as an assistant-master will also characterise his actions in the 
old surroundings to which he returns. In many respects the 
new Head-Master is extremely happily situated. He comes 
to govern a school which has been governed for twenty years 
by one of the strongest and most deeply honoured, and, we 
would add, one of the best-loved, of living schoolmasters. It 
is true that Dr. Warre did not come to Eton, as Arnold came 
to Rugby, to find the life of the school thwarted and hampered 
by great abuses. The Eton Masters who had immediately 
preceded Dr. Warre were too well honoured and too readily 
obeyed for that to have been possible. No one, for instance, 
who was in Upper School on the occasion of the presentation of 
the address given by the boys to Mr. Wilder in 1889, thanking 
him for his generosity to the school during his eighty years of 
life as an Etonian, could doubt the strength of the influence 
which so well loved a personality had had upon the lives of 
all those who worked under him; and when the time comes 
for the presentation of a testimonial to Dr. Warre himself 
there will be the same feeling of gratitude towards, and 
the same desire to honour, a Head-Master who has 
stood before so many lives as an example of strength 
and nobility. The influence of great schoolmasters has 
left its mark upon the moral fibre of the school. No one 
in speaking of such matters must exaggerate, and no one who 
has any knowledge of public-school life will exaggerate, the 
effect which a single personality can have upon the corporate 
life of a community of a thousand boys. It is impossible for 
the greatest of schoolmasters to prevent everything that he 
would like to prevent; he cannot alter human nature. But 
what he can do is, by his own life, by his own acts and words, 
sometimes seen and heard by the whole school, sometimes only 
half seen or half heard by a single boy, to create an atmo- 
sphere of manly desire to do right. We believe that Dr. Warre, 
and the masters who have worked under him, have created 
that atmosphere; and in that respect, because he is not con- 
fronted with the necessity for founding a high tradition, but 
is privileged to carry on traditions of liberty and open-air 
living already founded, Canon Lyttelton’s position is easy 
and fortunate. 

We have spoken first of the “atmosphere” of the school as 
we believe Canon Lyttelton will find it, because we hold that 


“atmosphere” to be the greatest thing in PPR Gr... 
and the thing best worth bringing ret ne : 
fresh and clean. To turn to another side of m4 
school life, not the most important, but still enorm 3 
important—namely, the purely educational side—we Saaly 
that Canon Lyttelton’s position is far from eag ads 
is by no means impossible, but the road on which a 
go forward does not stand out broad and white before he 
In the first place, although nobody has done more than ~ 
Warre to place the teaching of modern history and modem 
languages and modern science on a more satisfactory fooling 
at Eton than that which it held twenty years ago, it ig 4 
urged on many sides that he did not go far enough, Hj 
allowed the substitution of German for Greek when Z hia 
had got toa certain stage in his school career, but he pe 
stood out for Greek as the great educating language, He 
arranged for extra hours and special lectures devoted to the 
teaching of modern history ; but he still, it has been suggested 
by some of his critics, did not regard the history of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as more important than 
the Punic Wars and the Syracusan Expedition. He allowed 
all kinds of latitudes and opportunities, which his predecessors 
might be supposed to have refused, in the way of learning 
French or German; but he still did not devote to the study 
of French and German one-fourth of the time allotted to the 
study of Horace and Livy and Thucydides and Homer, We 
do not say that for a very large number of boys the present 
Eton curriculum has not provided, and does not provide, 
an excellent education; but we think it is undeniable 
that it does not provide the best form of education for all 
We admit that the making of Latin verses, which we believe 
Canon Lyttelton has somewhere said “makes the brain 
sweat” more than any other kind of mental gymnastics, 
may be a quite admirable training for a particular kind 
of mind, which is likely to be called upon to perform q 
particular function in after life. But we cannot admit 
that, after a certain stage in a boy’s education, it is the best 
of all possible gymnastics for all possible kinds of boys, 
There are some boys for whom it may have been good in the 
beginning to have had to wrestle with recalcitrant dactyls 
and spondees, just because it is good for a young boy’s mind 
to wrestle with anything, but for whom Latin verse-making 
will never, if they go on for year after year, be anything but 
the fitting together of a Chinese puzzle. Just in the same 
way, it cannot be a bad thing for a boy of sixteen or seven. 
teen to have the dates and the generals of the Carthaginian 
Wars at his fingers’ ends, or to know who composed the first 
Triumvirate, or to be able to repeat Horace’s Odes by heart, 
But if the possession of that ability and that knowledge is to 
exclude the possibility of his also knowing the elementary 
facts of the Franco-Prussian or the American Civil War, or 
for that matter, the Napoleonic campaigns, then there is an 
immense deal to be said against such a system of teaching. We 
do not mean that what is taught is taught badly, for there is 
a great deal of truth in Gladstone’s remark that “at Eton in 
my day a boy might if he chose learn something, or might if 
he chose learn nothing; but one thing he could not do, and 
that was to learn anything inaccurately.” But it is neverthe- 
less possible to learn this or that important lesson accurately, 
and then to discover that of an equally important, or evena 
more important, lesson you have learned nothing whatever. 
Here, we think, is Canon Lyttelton’s opportunity, and it is 
a great opportunity. He comes into a noble inheritance; his 
predecessor hands down to him traditions which have been 
brightened and ennobled by twenty years’ striving towards 
high conduct and fine ideals. If he is wise—and we believe he 
will act wisely—he will leave what we may perhaps call the out- 
door conditions of life at Eton as his predecessor leaves them; 
or, at least, if he widens the channel of school thought, he will 
not try to divert it. Here and there, on the extra-educational 
side of the school, he will find questions to occupy him; we 
remain entirely unconvinced, for instance, by the correspond. 
ence which has lately been carried on in these columns that 
all questions of hygiene at Eton have already been properly 
solved. Wedo not mean questions of diet and feeding, for 
all that is fairly satisfactory; but we should like to feel 
assured that there were increased opportunities for isola- 
tion and quiet in the case even of minor illnesses. However, 





that is not our main point. Canon Lyttelton’s great oppor 
tunity is this:—to stand in the old ways,” but at the 
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i make it easier for the young minds he 
= pupils with profit down the new ways which the 
Se hirty years have opened out. He has the opportunity 
of building up on the foundations given him a system which 
shall assure, so far as it can be assured by any system, 
that no latent talent shall be suppressed ; that if there is a 
reat classical scholar to be made out of this boy, Eton will 
es him classics in the best way; if in that boy’s brain 
there is working the desire to invent engines, it shall be Eton 
who will help him to be a great engineer ; or if he means to 
be a doctor, that Eton shall encourage him in every possible 
way towards the study of biology and chemistry; that, in 
short, no boy shall ever be compelled to waste energy over 
what may help other boys, but will not help him. We know 
that to state all this is to state an enormous difficulty ; but, 
then, to enter upon the Head-Mastership of Eton is to face 
enormous difficulties. Courageous tackling of those diffi- 
culties is certain to provoke criticism; but in the proper 
tackling of them, and in an open disregard of faddism and 
eccentricity of every kind, lies the opportunity of the new 
Head-Master. We heartily wish him all success in his 
dificult task, but he must remember so to be a reformer as 
not to forget that faddism and eccentricity are the great 
non-conductors of that sympathy without which in the long 
yun no reforms can succeed. 





ENGLISH SERPENTS. 
HE hot sun of the first warm days of spring brings out 
all the British snakes from the holes or rubbish-heaps 
in which they have slept through the winter. In parts of 
Norfolk something like a plague of vipers is reported. Both 
sheep and dogs have been bitten, and one of the latter killed. 
Of the three British serpents, the viper, the common or 
ringed snake, and the scarce “smooth snake,” the last 
was only discovered or recognised in this country in 1853, 
and it still remains the rarest as well as the most interesting 
of British reptiles. Itis only found in any numbers in Dorset- 
shire, in the sandy and heathy parts of Hampshire, and in 
Surrey. It seems to have disappeared from Berkshire, and is 
rapidly becoming scarce in parts of Hampshire where it 
was formerly common. Mr. G. R. Leighton in his “ Life 
History of British Serpents” (W. Blackwood and Sons, 
4s.) has collected nearly all the information available as to 
the history and habits of this snake, while giving an equally 
full account of the other two species, largely from his own 

observation in the Monnow Valley in Wales. 

One of the strange, or, as some deem it, unnatural, features 
in snake history is that the principal food of certain species 
is other snakes. The feeling as to the habit being unnatural 
arises from the general knowledge of the fact that carnivorous 
animals seldom kill and eat other carnivora. By a very 
curious chance, if it is a chance, and not part of the 
order of nature among the snakes, two out of the three 
English serpents live mainly, if not on snakes, on other 
snake-like creatures. The favourite food both of the smooth 
snake and of the adder is the slowworm, which, though 
a lizard, is in appearance nothing but a snake. The smooth 
snake is believed to live mainly on slowworms and on 
lizards. Its range, which is very limited, and is steadily 
decreasing, seems to depend almost entirely on the presence 
of lizards. When the heaths where they are found are broken 
up, this peculiar lizard-devouring snake also disappears. 
There are two English lizards, the common lizard, or lacerta 
vivipara, and the larger and far more beautiful sand lizard, 
which is very curiously distributed in this country. It is a 
native only of sandhills and of sandy heaths, but even so its 
choice of a residence is capricious. It is found on the heaths 
of Hampshire near Bournemouth, in Dorsetshire up to the 
Avon Valley, on scattered heaths as far as Farnham, 
where Gilbert White noticed it, and on certain Northern 
sandhills in Lancashire. The smooth snake occupies much 
the same places in the South, and by some it is thought 
that its main food is the sand lizard. Forty years ago, 
when the country round Bournemouth was one large sandy 
heath, both the snake and its food, the lizards, were very 
common. Now, owing to the destruction of much of the 
heather and the increase of houses, neither is so numerous. 
Writing in 1880, Mr. A. L. Baldry said:—‘ As I lived for 
some years at Bournemouth, in Hampshire, formerly its chief 





habitat, I have had many opportunities of observing the coro- 
nella [7.e., the smooth snake]. In the year 1868 Bournemouth 
was but a very small village, surrounded by a large expanse of 
moorland, intersected by marshy valleys, and was a famous 
hunting ground for either naturalists or entomologists. At 
this time the coronella was extraordinarily abundant. During 
the very hot weather of the summer of 1868 these snakes 
were to be seen literally in scores. Since then their numbers 
have gradually decreased.” ..... The favourite haunt of 
the coronella is a dry sandy hillside, overgrown with 
short heath, gorse, and coarse grass, and sloping down to a 
marshy valley where water is at all times obtainable. There 
on some bare patch of sand the snake lies, loosely coiled, and 
basks in the sun, and there it can, when thirsty, get water 
without any great expenditure of energy. Among the under- 
growth it can also at any time find its prey, the common 
lizard.” Very seldom does any one have the chance to watch 
an English snake hunting and feeding. They do this very 
seldom, for a meal of some animal such as a lizard or a slow- 
worm, or in the case of the viper, a young bird, a mouse, 
or young water rat, may suffice them for a week or a fort- 
night. The following interesting description of the manner 
of hunting of the smooth snake is given by Mr. Baldry :— 
“As soon as it sees its victim within easy reach, it slowly 
approaches, keeping its body concealed, but slightly raising 
its head above the heather and coarse grass. When it gets 
within striking distance, after remaining motionless for a few 
seconds, it darts suddenly and with the quickness of thought 
at the throat of the helpless lizard. If its aim is successful, 
the snake instantly grasps with its tail a stem of heather or 
tuft of grass, and proceeds at once to the enjoyment of its 
meal. It first gradually shifts its hold from the throat to the 
snout of the lizard, by slow and almost imperceptible degrees. 
When once it has the lizard’s head fairly in its jaws, the 
process of swallowing is rapid, and the strong protests of its 
victim are unavailing, as the snake with its tail knotted 
round the grass is able to overcome all resistance. In this 
way it will dispose of a lizard as large round as itself and 
two-thirds of its length.” 

Though vipers are very abundant in many parts both of 
England and Scotland, there is no such general feeling against 
them as causing injury to flocks as is current in the Swiss 
mountains. Doubtless they are there very mischievous to lambs 
and kids. In England no shepherd ever reckons the viper 
as among his natural enemies, except on the Cheviot Hills, 
On those green mountains, swarming with sheep, the injury 
debited to the vipers has led to the survival of a very ancient 
race of quite wild goats. These goats, correctly or not, are 
believed to kill numbers of vipers, and consequently no shep- 
herd or farmer ever kills one, or sees one shot, as is occasionally 
done, without regret. Noone knows how long these goats have 
continued to exist as privileged animals owing to their reputed 
usefulness; but as the keeping of sheep became possible on 
the Border after the union of England and Scotland had 
made property safe, the breed may have an antiquity of nearly 
three centuries. 

There is a very marked difference between the effects of 
a viper’s bite and those of the sting of a wasp or hornet. The 
means of introducing the poison is the same in each case,— 
puncture with a hollow point. But while the pain from 
the insects’ stings is instant and acute, that from the viper’s 
bite is at first no more than is caused by the prick of 
the tooth. Numbness, great drowsiness, and then swelling 
and aching follow. The reason is that the poison injected by 
the wasp or hornet is formic acid. But in the viper’s 
reservoir above the tooth is a far more deadly secretion, the 
effect of which is paralysing. Some five cases in all are on 
record of children dying from the bite of vipers. The poison 
acts first on the heart, depressing its action and causing 
fainting. Later, it causes general blood-poisoning of the 
part affected. There is no doubt that the bite would paralyse 
a small rat in a few minutes, and that the deaths of sheep 
and cattle and dogs from “ unknown causes” are often due 
to vipers. Mr. Leighton notes that in Herefordshire a young 
bullock was found dead with an adder curled up beside it in 
the summer of 1900. 

The old canal referred to in “Tom Brown’s Schooldays” 
as one of his playgrounds when a boy abounds in frogs, which 
are among the favourite food of the large common snake. 
Besides this attraction, it is bordered in some shallow cuttings 
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by a warm, sheltered bank, particularly liked by these snakes, 
which sun themselves there in some numbers on the first hot 
days of spring. In hot weather they often seek out holes in 
the brickwork of the old swing-bridges, entering these from 
the water. One large common snake was often seen swimming 
to its hole, for they are very partial to water, in which they 
are almost as active us an eel. One was observed swimming 
to its cave with its head held some inches above the water, 
and a small frog in its mouth. The terror shown by a 
frog when captured is remarkable. It will utter screams, 
though usually so silent. A snake which had seized a large 
frog at the mouth of a ditch entering the canal could not 
possibly swallow it, but at the same time would not let it go. 
The noise made by the frog could be heard at a considerable 
distance, being almost as shrill as that made by a rabbit, 
though, of course, the volume of sound was much less. It is 
a question whether the common snake does not also devour 
the young of ground-living birds. A gamekeeper reported 
last year that he had killed a snake with a newly hatched 
pheasant in its mouth, and that he suspected it of being the 
cause of the disappearance of others. But no corroboration 
was forthcoming. 

Some vipers evidently feed with zest upon other snakes. In 
the old Reptile House at the “ Zoo” it occurred to the Superin- 
tendent that it would be an economical plan to catch brown 
mice to feed the snakes with in place of tame white mice. 
The plan did not answer, because the brown mice gnawed 
holes in the wooden partitions between the cases, and so 
escaped, when the snakes were too lethargic to eat them at 
once. A cobra soon disappeared, and as there was a large 
mouse-hole leading into the next snake’s compartment, it was 
surmised that the snake must be there. The compartment 
was occupied by a water-viper. The cobra was not visible ; 
but Mr. Bartlett, knowing the snake-devouring tendency of 
many snakes, saw with some concern that the viper looked as 
if it had just enjoyed a hearty meal. Fear as to whether a 
cobra might not be loose about the place caused him to end 
the uncertainty by killing the water-viper and opening its 
body. The cobra was found to have been swallowed and 
partly digested. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ae Rae 
THE VOLUNTEERS AS AN ARMY RESERVE. 
(To rue Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—Thanks to the valuable aid afforded me by the Spectator, 
and to the courtesy and hearty co-operation with which my 
inquiries have been met by Volunteer commanding officers 
throughout the country, I am now able to quote statistics 
which confirm in overwhelming fashion the contention of my 
letter as published in your issue of March 11th. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Arnold-Forster stated in the House 
of Commons that the meagre (!) response made by the 
Volunteer Force during the Boer War proved, in his 
opinion, that it was “ap absolute delusion to suppose that 
the Volunteers can be relied upon for furnishing those great 
additions which war would certainly demand for the Regular 
Army.” In my letter I examined the case of one Volunteer 
battalion, and endeavoured to show— 

(1) That, far from its being the case that any “urgent call” 
was made, only 56 men were allowed to go with the 
Volunteer service companies, although three times that number 
came forward. 

(2) That the eagerness on the part of individuals was so great 
that not only were all the men asked for for the service com- 
panies of 1900 and 1901 forthcoming, but over twice as many 
again sailed in other corps not technically furnished by the 
Volunteer Force. 

(3) That had there been any question of separate Volunteer 

service battalions under Volunteer officers, which, with the ex- 
ception of the C.I.V., there was not, a very much larger number 
of men would have gladly offered their services. 
I added that I believed that the state of the case with this 
single battalion was quite representative of the Volunteer 
Force generally, and I promised that if I could obtain the 
figures from other battalions, I would take up the challenge 
more fully. This I now do. 

The replies are still coming in. Up to date I have received 
replies from 196 corps out of 383 in the whole Kingdom. 
Some of these were incomplete, the figures asked for in 
columns II. and IY. of the returns given below being in 


many cases at this date unobtainable. lee 
obliged, therefore, in order to arrive at a fair Be 
summary, to accept only the figures for the 124, ae 
which are absolutely complete, and even so the returns und 
column IV. of the men who enlisted otherwise than in . 
service companies are in all cases under the mark. Uh. 
fortunately, no complete records appear to have been bie 
under this head, more particularly of men who, finding the 
could not go out as Volunteers, resigned to re-enlist 
Yeomen, Militiamen, or as Colonial horse, or, as in Bit 
thousands of instances, in the ranks of the Regular pr 
itself. Although only 120 corps, therefore, are named, ther 
is no reason to suppose that these are not fairly 
sentative of the force as a whole. 

The returns which I have received divide themselves into 
two kinds. 

First come the comparatively small number of cases where 
the Colonels commanding, taking a more serious view of the 
situation than did the military advisers of the Government 
believed it to be their duty to ask every available man to gn. 
Tn these cases the Volunteers, like the Militia, responded 
practically to a man:— 


repre. 


i. it. III, IV. 
Strength Volunteered Went with Went with 
on for South Vol. Service other 
Nov. lst, 1899. . 










Corps. Africa, Company. — Corps, 

Ist Hants B.G.A. css 545 —83Q_—{ “Services . 
accepted i 
Ist Sussex B.E. ....cccsscesceeesee 415 aa 415 id -— 9 
Severn S.M.R.E. ..... a 167 oes 145 ne 30 = 
Ist V.B. Royal Fusiliers......... 777 ace 697 = 143 65 
5th V.B. Liverpool Regt. ...... 598 evs dil ss 205 19 
2nd V.B. Cheshire Regt.......... 731 ose 500 ee 57 2 
2nd Royal Welsh Fusiliers ... 747 ove 513 os ” « 
2nd V.B. South Wales Bor. ... 970 a 970 as oo” a 
8rd V.B. South Wales Bor. ... 916 wpe 916 ats 114 a 6 
3rd V.B. Glamorgan............00 718 pom 600 pa 72 4) 
lst Middlesex R.V. .. 605 «e 510 - 2 16 
Manchester R.A.M.C. 193 ae 193 as 189 203 
Maidstone R.A.M.C, .., ak 180 om 180 one 150 pass 
Woolwich R.A.M.C.  .......ccue 300 ve 300 ane 146 10 
ORR caries siseecisncvnsuse 7862 oe 6982 oe §=—- 187 we 885 


From the above figures it would appear that had the whole of 
the 222,351 Volunteers on the strength been called upon, 
like the Militia, to volunteer for service anywhere, over seven- 
eighths of them, or approximately 200,000 men, would have 
been available. 

The more general attitude was, however, to call for 
volunteers for the service companies only ; and, in view of 
the strictly limited nature of the official demand, and of the 
very evident need for the retention of a large part of the 
Auxiliary Forces at home in the absence abroad of all but 
eight battalions of Regulars, many Volunteer Colonels very 
sensibly discouraged the remainder, and _ especially the 
married men, from going in any other capacity. Even 
here the zeal of the individual outran the discretion of the 
commanding officers to an amazing extent, and 30,703 men, 
from corps with a total strength of 84,602 on November Ist, 
1899, volunteered for 7,408 places,—z.e., over one third of 
the strength, or more than four times as many men as there 
were places to fill :— 

ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS. 
‘ Il Til. IV. 


Strength Volunteered Went with Went with 
on forSouth Vol Service other 
Nov. Ist, 1899. Africa. Company. Corps, 
cone 839 re 211 wwe _ jan 8 


Corps. 
Ist Argyle and Bute........... 


















lst Berwick-on-T weed “as 148 pt 37 _ 5 
Ist Worcester .......+ ae 598 oe 487 _ 2 
lst City of London . . 1080 ses 600 -~ 137 
lst Cumberland.... 538 on 200 — 1b 
3rd Durham .... 382 oa 100 — 3 
lst Essex ....... 711 is 251 su _ 58 
lst Glamorgan 567 mas 211 bee _ 10 
2nd Hants ... 755 wee 186 aa - 2 
2nd Lancashire . 609 owe 165 -- 4 
6th Lancashire.............++ ace 691 me 280 re — a 1 
1st Shropshire & Staffordshire 623 Battery offered not accepted — 
lst N. Riding, Yorks. ............ 605 pil 405 ae — .. 33 
4th West Yorkshire ee eee eee ~ 69 
The Tynemouth ............ceceeee i _ 30 
ENGINEER VOLUNTEERS. 
Ast Cheshire ....ccccsessceecer serene 467 $04 145 se 53 29 
1st Durham....... a 658 ran 350 ae 52 30 
1st E. London . 953 456 84 19 
1st Hants.......... 366 190 52 7 
Ist Lanarkshire....... 820 400 52 47 
lst Neweastle-on-Tyne . 582 246 52 16 
1st Northants............. 91 90 26 5 
1st West Yorkshire 516 200 51 13 
1st Lancashire .... 492 120 35 pe 
1st Aberdeenshire.... aa 57 Po 2 50 12 
LINE REGIMENTS. 

2nd V.B. Royal West Surrey... 755 iss 233 90 43 
3rd V.B. Royal West Surrey... 543 150 62 7 
4th V.B. Royal West Surrey... 970 649 73 78 
lst C.B. Royal West Surrey... 683 .. 200)... 57 108 
2nd V.B. Northum. Fusiliers 549 ive 191 oe 191 

lst V.B. Royal Warwickshire 1543 age 400 is 175 = 
2nd V.B. Royal Warwickshire 8&9 .. 310 95 53 
3rd V.B. Royal Fusiliers ...... O15): ci | BBR 47 4 
lst V.B. Liverpool Regt. ...... SO 8. OO. ws, 18 
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CS ee 
I. II. Ii. IV. 
Strength Volunteered Went with Went with 
Corps. on for South Vol.Service other 
ois Nov. Ist, 1899. Africa. Company. =e 
gud V.B. Liverpool Rest. 3 \ aie Gee 
and V.B. Liverpool Regt. . .: mn. Ree Se 
th V.B. Liverpool =e oa ian ie Wie 1 
7th V.B. Liver pot ects re cher TR ee ONO och ene 
orfolk Regt......++++ oe y oe eee 
sth VB. Fincolnshire Regt... 998 .. 160 .. 100... 10 
y VB. Lincolnshire Regt... 553 aR 230 me 100 18 
“B Devonshire Regt. ... 8 on me ie 4 woo 
= ‘s Devonshire Regt. ... ~ “is - = ses - | & 
Ist V.B. Suffolk Regt. ...cceecee es tee 455 one 68 one 6 
god V.B. Suffolk Regt. .....-+.-+ 6 Ses a) an coe 
ihV.B. Suffolk —_ (Cam- } je a a 
; niversl abebasal i 
ie. Vest YorkshireRegt. 520 .. 27% .. 276 ~ 
st VB. Bast Yorkshire Regt. 583. | 150, eo... oe 
WtV Bedfordshire Regt... 734 ... 100... 68. 30 
iri YB. Lancashire Fusiliers 645... 309 93 13 
grd V.B. Lancashire Fusiliers 953 aes 400 110 9 
3rd V.B. Cheshire Regt.....0.00 771 ae 131 ne 65 15 
5th V.B. Chesbire Regt........-+ 954 eae 135 re 11 - 30 
grd V.B. Royal Welsh Fusiliers 2370 .. 652 ... 276 w 93 
4th V.B. South Wales Bord.... 20 ee 181 ina 62 a 22 
5th V.B. South Wales Bord.... 472 aie 21 sie 29 in 6 
¢nd V.B. King’s Own Scot.Bord. 564... 144 wea 66. 1 
Ist V.B. Gloucestershire Regt. 783 ode 300 i 132 ea 28 
jst V.B. Worcestershire Regt. 1153 see 360 a 75 ay 30 
ond V.B. Worcestershire Regt. 82 aS 164 pee 106 a 26 
ond V.B. E. Lancashire Regt. 1153 os 400 pre 157 ine 3 
[st SUITCY sssssssseseserrsesereseeeee 458 oe 150 se 35 Bye 57 
gnd V.B, East Surrey Regt... 537 ws, 190 39 7 
4th V.B. East Surrey Regt. ... 814 ee 240 aes . 103 
gud V.B. Duke of Cornwall's 7. .< Oh a. - Gc 3 
The dnd VB. of the West) 9579, 652s Boe 
iding Brigade.......000+++ 
1st +B. Border Regt.. va” eee wae 227 ve 108 aan 1 
gd VB. Border Regt. ....... 568 .. 174 .. 102 4. 1 
Ist V.B. Cinque Ports R.V.... 710 ars 400 see 12 ) x 22 
Ist V.B. Hampshire Regt....... 1141 os 190 ee 56 us 105 
9nd V.B. Hampshire Regt. ... 595 has 250 igs 60 ae 3 
grd V.B. Hampshire Regt. ... 100k .. 493... 104. 55 
4th V.B. Hampshire Regt. ... 732 ase 96 ae CF nn 13 
dnd V.B. Welsh Regt.. 1134 _ 80 . 
4th V.B. Black Watch... 760 500 47 27 
Ist V.B. (0.U.) Oxford L.I. ... 291 se 32 a 
9nd V.B. Essex Regt. .......00++ 748 oe 550 un 68 a 57 
$rd V.B. Essex Regt. ... ae 675 ats 300 ie 62 Naa 96 
4th V.B, Essex Regt. ...... 686 400 5 45 
lst Sherwood Foresters... 886 262 75 67 
2nd V.B. R.W. Kent......... 759 555 132 59 
8rd V.B. R.W. Kent.......0.-s000e 585 cn 185 ae 56 i 23 
ist V.B.(K.O.) Yorks. LI... 80% .. S5L ... 275 ... 108 
Ist V.B. King’s Shrop. L.LI. ... 624 he 103 at 78 a 10 
Ist V.B. Middlx. Regt. ........ 712 “e 510 we — ae — 
Qnd V.B. Middx. Regt ......... 609 saa 279 te 89 we oe 
17th V.B. Middlx. Regt.... 694 150 70 6 
5th Middlx. R.V. ...... 70 2738 36 139 
13th Middlx. R.V. .. 1073 690 45 260 
22nd Middix, R.V. 747 22. 32 108 
2nd London......... sen 731 ee 305 ae 31 a ae 
ey IE AE. ces csseessccescse 744 sve 118 ie 59 sea 18 
6th V.B. Manchester Regt. ... 6167 <<. aa a 446 «. 206 
Ist V.B. York and Lancaster 758 se 500 Re 155 ma 15 
{nd V.B. Durham L.I............. 778 ae 26 “ 100 ve 37 
$rd V.B. Durham L.TI. 476 323 69 19 
4th V.B. Durham L.I.... 916 153 69 20 
5th V.B. Durham L.1I.... 910 300 76 51 
2nd V.B. Highland L.I. ......... 909 ae 259 eee 65 fot 63 
4th V.B. Gordon Highlanders 719 iat 182 = 35 aba 33 
7th Middlesex R.V. ............008 836 500 90 .. 1% 
15th Middlesex R.V. 516 200 ll 
16th Middlesex R.V. 1094 ai 376 oe 93 coe 
2nd Tower Hamlets. 817 sae 81 on 57 ua 27 
Mth Middlesex ...............0 662 a 210 os _ ow 143 
ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS VOLUNTEERS. 
cc ycteiiiasitsibcesme: Mee “one nw SG wait = 
INE voi ssassevsesasnes 84602 ... 80703 .. 7408 . 4624 


N.B.—The figures given are for officers and men, the proportion of officers being 
very large indeed in most cases. 
Putting the two tables together, 37,685 men out of a total avail- 
able strength of 92,464 was the “ meagre ” response of this section 
of the Volunteer Force for South Africa. These figures speak 
for themselves. If we are to take them (and I think we may 
honestly do so) as fairly representative, nearly half the whole 
force, or roughly 100,000 men in all, were anxious, quite unasked, 
to reinforce the Regular Army at the front. 
It is quite absurd, then, for Mr. Arnold-Forster to imagine that 
the Volunteer service companies represented the utmost that 
could be squeezed out of the force by dint of the most urgent 
appeals. As one Colonel writes, “no appeal was ever made, nor 
were any of my men asked to go in the sense that Mr. Arnold- 
Forster implies when he says that ‘the first appeal produced 
11,000 men.”” Another officer of Artillery Volunteers writes: “I 
cannot now give definite numbers of those who asked to go. Our 
men to the last found the greatest difficulty in getting out. The 
commanding officer offered the services of the whole regiment, and 
T have no doubt that every man would have gone. Butwe never 
gotachance.” Another Artilleryman writes: “My whole corps 
volunteered, but we were told Artillery were not wanted. We 
then offered to go as Infantry, our men being good marksmen. 
But we were not allowed.” There is also the well-known case of 
the Volunteer Artillery regiment in the North, whose members 
are almost all in civil life employed in the manufacture of 
artillery, and what they do not know about guns is not worth 
knowing. The commanding officer of this corps offered to 
furnish a complete battery of four 4°7 guns, and to provide the 
guns at his own expense. The War Office refused the offer on 
January 13th, 1900, stating that “nothing further was now required 
from the Volunteers.” But on January 25th, relenting, they 
informed the gallant Colonel that they accepted his offer pro- 
vided he would find the guns. On the same day they took the 
precaution of wiring to the firm which was to supply them, “On 
no account supply guns for which Colonel X is in treaty” ! 








The experiences of these Artillery regiments in particular 
have a double interest, first as demonstrating the nature 
of the “appeal” which Mr. Arnold-Forster implies was so 
urgent; and, secondly, because the Volunteer Artillery corps 
are just those which stand most condemned by the War Secretary 
as “redundant” and “unnecessary.” As a final instance of mili- 
tary cold-shouldering I give the case of an Engineer regiment 
which volunteered almost to a man. “All my men,” writes the 
Colonel, “aie skilled tradesmen—carpenters, blacksmiths, elec- 
tricians, marine and mechanical engineers, telegraphists, riveters, 
&c. They would have been most useful to the R.E.” None were, 
however, accepted for the R.E., on the somewhat technical ground 
that the corps was one of submarine miners and that there was 
no sea in South Africa, and so the men who insisted on going 
were obliged to enlist in the Yeomanry! 

Mr. Arnold-Forster has recently made a great point of the 
physical unfitness of the Volunteers. This is a serious charge, 
and if it were really true, as he asserts, that thirty-seven per cent. 
of those who selected themselves for service were medically unfit, 
this would greatly detract from the value of the figures I have 
given above. Speaking in the Commons on Monday, he stated 
that he had “evidence ample and convincing on this point, not 
from officers of the Regular Army, but from Volunteer officers.” 
When pressed to quote this evidence, he named four authorities, 
of whom three were Regular soldiers! .This was not very con- 
vincing in itself; it is even less so when read with the following 
statement by the Colonel of a crack London corps:—“116 men 
were asked for; 200 at once came forward. My Surgeon- 
Captain, who regularly examines recruits at St. George’s Barracks 
for the Regular Army, knowing only 116 would be accepted, cut 
the number down to 200. About ten days later two young 
R.A.M.C. surgeons were ordered to attend at my headquarters 
at 8 p.m. to finally pass the men (surely superfluous after Dr. A.) 
They were in an extremely bad temper, and swore at having to 
come out to examine a lot of ‘ Volunteers’ after duty hours. We 
gave them their dinner, and then by unfair tape-pinching, which 
I witnessed, and so did Dr. A., they ploughed all but 60. One of 
the rejected men went straight off and was accepted for the 
K.R.R.!” Another Colonel from the North speaks of a man who 
was rejected on medical grounds for the first service company as 
being too thin. “He was taken for the second company, never 
was off duty in South Africa, and is now a Glasgow policeman ”! 
These facts are inexplicable, except on the supposition that 
the authorities were obliged, in order to save invidious com- 
parisons, to level the percentage of rejections for the Volunteers 
up to the alarmingly high figure shown in the medical examina- 
tion of the Regulars. 

Volunteer officers as a whole would, I am sure, gladly welcome 
a more rigid medical examination of intending recruits on 
common-sense lines; it being always remembered that a youth 
who is weedy enough to-day may be an excellent specimen 
in six months’ time. If, as Mr. Arnold-Forster asserts, the force 
as at present constituted contains a large proportion of cripples, 
the reductions he desires will follow automatically. ‘To a 
rational elimination of the medically unfit there is no possible 
objection. 

But we earnestly entreat him to turn no able-bodied man away 
from the door who presents himself for any military training, 
however little, and, above all, to set no upward limit upon the 
numbers of the Volunteer Force. For when the next emer- 
gency arises, it will be far graver than was the South African 
War, and this time every man will be wanted. 


—I am, Sir, &e., VoLUNTEER FIELD OFFICER. 





THE LIBERALS AND THE UNIONIST FREE- 
TRADERS. 


[To tue EpiTor or THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 


Srr,—It seems to me that the Liberal authorities are about 
to commit an act of political unwisdom and of doubtful 
magnanimity. I believe it to be true that those Free-trade 
Unionists who are threatened with opposition by Chamberlain 
Unionists are also to be opposed by Liberal candidates. A 
triangular conflict will thus arise in which it is possible that 
the Liberal may win the seat. I do not know whether this 
policy can be changed, but in the hope that it may be, may I 
advance a few considerations? It is true that the Free-trade 
Unionists are on the whole not a very valiant section, and 
that when an opportunity has befallen of striking an effective 
blow at Protection their courage has not equalled their 
economical soundness. But we must not forget that they have 
held the Free-trade fort in the very heart of the Protectionist 
camp, and that they haveso far prevented the Conservative party 
from being hopelessly committed to Protection. It is difficult to 
exaggerate sucha service. The great danger which the nation 
has to face is not so much the instant adoption of Protection 
as the ultimate issue. The Liberal party (I assume that we 
shall win the General Election) will not always be in office, 
and when the pendulum swings again it may bring back into 
power a Tory party from which all Free-trade opinion has 
been eliminated, and which is officially and practically a 
Protectionist party. Such an event will be a disaster for 
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Liberalism and for the Empire. On the other hand, if such 
men as Lord Hugh Cecil, Mr, Elliot, and Mr. Gibson Bowles 
return to the next Parliament, they will form not only an 
effective counterpoise to the Tariff Reformers, but they will 
be a nucleus round which the saner and cleaner elements of 
the party will group themselves. This is a question which 
transcends the ordinary rules of party warfare. It is in the 
best interests of the nation that the Conservative party should 
be dominated by the nobler and not by the baser elements, 
and it will be a shabby victory that we shall win if a Liberal 
succeeds Lord Hugh Cecil at Greenwich or Mr. Bowles 
at Lynn. Magnanimity is often the best policy, and I hope 
it may be possible to persuade the Liberal candidate to with- 
draw in these and in similar cases. If this is impossible, I 
think that there are a good many Liberals who in such 
triangular fights will support the Free-trade Unionist rather 
than their own party, and I fully believe that such action will 
be in the interests of the nation, and therefore of Liberalism. 
—1 am, Sir, &c., A. M. 8. Meruven. 

New Place, Haslemere. 

[Mr. Methuen writes with wisdom and in the true spirit of 
Liberalism. If the Liberals would only accept his advice, 
they would, we believe, gain the respect of the country as a 
whole, and immensely increase their weight and authority as 
a party.—Ep. Spectator. } 





PERSONAL DIGNITY AND PUBLIC LIFE. 
[To THE Eprror or THE “SPEcrATOR.’’] 
Srm,—Men of all parties will be grateful to you for your 
article under the above heading in last week’s Spectator, 
which is in refreshing contrast to the conventional and make- 
believe attitude in regard to the Parliamentary situation 
maintained by almost the whole of the Unionist Press. 

Thus the Lobby correspondent of a Conservative paper, 
describing the scene when Mr. Balfour made the extraordinary 
statement that he knew nothing of the unanimous condemnation 
in the House of his own policy the day before, wrote as follows :— 
“ Mr. Balfour’s nonchalance was delicious. He gathered his coat- 
tails and sought his seat, while his men behind shook with mirth.” 
The matter can hardly be dismissed so easily. There are deeper 
issues involved than the mere party journalist is prepared to 
admit. I beg leave to doubt whether the majority even of 
Unionist Members really enjoyed their leader’s exploit. Many 
of them must surely have realised what a disastrous precedent 
he was endeavouring to set up. 

It is not, in the long run, to the advantage of either party— 
least of all to the one that especially desires to enhance the 
reverence for constitutional forms—that the regular and properly 
employed weapons of his Majesty’s Opposition should be blunted 
or destroyed. If Unionists fail to appreciate this truth now, they 
will do so, perhaps all too late, when the time comes, as it 
inevitably must, for them to cross the floor of the House. The 
following position may easily be projected by the imagination. 
Suppose a Liberal Government in power, which, while refusing 
to introduce a‘definite Bill “during the present Parliament,” 
retains the support of the Nationalist Members by a pledge to 
grant an independent Irish Parliament after the next General 
Election, and at the same time proclaims that the question of 
Home-rule is not before the House. Imagine, further, that every 
Government candidate at the by-elections asks for votes on the 
strength of being a Home-ruler, and that whenever a Motion is 
introduced in the Commons affirming Unionist principles, the 
Ministry withdraws the Government Whips, leaves the House in 
a body, and refuses to take official cognisance of the vote. Could 
any Unionist regard such a prospect with equanimity? And yet 
the circumstances would be analogous to those of the present 
position. 

Mr. Balfour has, he assures us, an official Fiscal “ policy.” 
When that policy is condemned by the House of Commons, 
he claims that he can disregard his defeat, because he does not, 
in any case, mean to commit himself to details till after the 
Dissolution, which meanwhile he postpones indefinitely. Such 
an attitude is, of course, constitutionally and historically inde- 
fensible; of that I think there can be no doubt among men 
who are not utterly blinded by the narrowest spirit of party 
prejudice. But even such plausibility as the Premier’s sophistry 
possesses is swept away by the simple fact that at the various 
by-elections Government candidates solicit votes on the strength 
of being in favour of Retaliation. That is to say, they claim 
to be elected to the present Parliament on the policy of the neat 
but one. 

It would no doubt be a fascinating study to discover how far 
this system of chronological convictions and terminable principles 
is capable of extension: for our purpose it is sufficient to note 
that the Prime Minister’s policy is important enough to form 
the main electioneering platform of the Government, and to 
cause a revolution in the Cabinet, and yet of so little moment 
that he does not attempt to saya word of defence for it in Parlia- 
ment, and pretends, in what can only be described as a dis- 
respectful and disingenuous piece of acting, that he is unaware of 
the ignominious fate that lately befell it. Surely such a pitiful 


. : a 
pose has not been witnessed since Burke, on a famous . 
flung the dagger on the floor of the House of Commons a, 

There is something very melancholy in the wanton dissinat: 
of a great reputation. It is a spectacle from wltich oman 
political opponents would gladly avert their eyes. H — 
whatever the issue of the Fiscal controversy may ba. it ae 
no credit to the Prime Minister. If Protection emerges victori 
its propagandists can feel no gratitude to the man whe itt 
critical time took the heart out of their campaign consistar Lb 
failed them in the hour of need, and only favoured them = 
their star was in the ascendant. If the cause of Free-trade - 
vails, that fortunate event will in no sense be due to the Lua 
Minister, who will probably advance a claim to have been its 
champion. It will be thework of the colleagues he has snubbed 
and deserted, of the opponents he has flouted and despised. The 
changes in the Cabinet, the Fiscal debates, the Wharton Chure : 
and Ainsworth Resolutions,—all show the same steady yieldin to 
pressure, the same degrading and unrepentant opportunism, . 

The cynical defence that these tactics are justified by thei 
“success” is perhaps the most deplorable feature of the whole 
business. It seems to be utterly forgotten that there are som, 
successes compared with which a real statesman would infinitely 
prefer the direst failure. A man who passively allowed hig 
adversary to kick him downstairs and out of doors might no 
doubt say that he had “succeeded” in not being vanquished in 
an open fight. But it is surely intolerable that when he had 
withdrawn his tingling and smarting form to a prudent distaneg 
he should set up a claini to victory. 


—I am, Sir, &ec., P. E. Rozzrrs, 


[To THe Epiror or Tur “ Spectator,” | 

S1r,—TI have read with much interest your article on “Per. 
sonal Dignity and Public Life” (Spectator, April 1st). With 
a great deal of what you say every one will, of course, agree, 
Surely, however, in the present case, there are one or two 
circumstances which you have failed to take into account, 
Can this charge of “running away” be substantiated against 
his Majesty’s present Government? Mr. Balfour and his 
colleagues are pledged not to introduce any changes in the 
fiscal system of the country during the present Parliament; 
but is it true to say that they have declined to discuss it? 
Last Session and this Session has the subject not been debated 
ad nauseam, as even Mr. Keir Hardie has admitted? Nay, 
more; even with all this, the accredited Leader of the Opposi- 
tion has been told in the plainest terms that if he is still 
dissatisfied, if there is anything in the conduct of his 
Majesty’s Ministers which he wishes to submit to the 
judgment of the House, he has only to say so, and every 
facility will be placed at his disposal. It is difficult to discern 
any loss or sacrifice of personal dignity here. 


There is, however, something more to be said. If it were truo 
that the present Ministers had tarnished their political self- 
respect, it would of course be no excuse for them that their 
predecessors in office had done so before them to an incalculably 
greater extent. It is not true that two blacks make a white, 
but it is true that people who live in glass houses are very ill- 
advised to indulge in the luxury of throwing stones. Now what 
is the charge which is brought against Mr. Balfour and his 
colleagues, and who are the men by whom it is brought? The 
charge itself may be summed up in one word: “ humiliation.” 
The speech of every Opposition leader rings with it; every 
Opposition platform “reeks” of it. At the Queen’s Hall Mr, 
Morley said that if you told him how much humiliation the 
Government would swallow, then he could tell the date of the 
General Election; it all depended upon that. Lord Rosebery, 
according to a friendly journal, wrote at once to congratulate 
Mr. Morley upon this fine display of charitable feeling ; and Mr. 
Asquith, we know, pegs away at “humiliation” in every speech 
he makes. Doubtless he will be at it again to-night [Wednesday] 
at Wolverhampton. 

Now, Sir, who are these men who are so free with their 
charges of “humiliation”? Have they forgotten 93? Havo 
they forgotten the methods by which the Home-rule Bill was 
forced through the House of Commons, and what followed in 
consequence? Have they forgotten that this great constitutional 
measure, the principal Bill of the Session, on which surely, if 
ever, the existence of a Ministry was staked, was thrown out by 
the House of Lords? Did they appeal to the country to justify 
them? Nota bit of it. Throwing personal dignity, self-respect, 
constitutional precedent, to the winds, they clung to otlice; they 
proceeded to “plough the sands”; to “fill up the cup,” not, as 
they fondly hoped, the cup of the iniquity of the House of Lords, 
but the cup of their own humiliation,—that cup which they were 
forced to drink to the dregs in 1895, when the nation ratified and’ 
confirmed the judgment of the House of Lords, and with an 
energy of ignominy which had had no parallel for sixty years, 
drove the Liberals into the wilderness, where they have been 
wandering and wrangling ever since. 

These, Sir, are the gentlemen who now talk so much about 
“humiliation.” Is it wonderful that the country, remembering 
who these gentlemen are, and what their record is, should 
decline to take them at their own valuation ; should pass by their 
charges of “humiliation” with indifference and contempt, and 





should feel that even if, as you maintain, the present Government 
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So . é vege! 

not altogether immune on the score of political self-respect, 
eo the charge. A converted tippler turned teetotaler 
denouncing any one who takes a glass of beer occasionally is not 

‘i ht which self-respecting people enjoy ; besides, is there not 
that the tippler may relapse—if he gets the chance ?— 
the remnant of the Ministry of ’93 are the very last men to 
—Iam, Sir, &c., Davip CUNNINGHAM ANDERSON. 

94 Earl’s Court Gardens, S.W. 

[Our correspondent makes the best defence for the Govern- 
ment we have yet read, but it is to us nevertheless entirely 
meonvincing. Even if we accept his assertion in regard to 
the position occupied by the Liberals in 1893, it leaves us 
umoved. We are not occupants of the glass house of his 
argument, and we shall certainly not abstain from pointing 
out the loss of personal dignity on the part of the Government 
because he thinks the Opposition live in it. We based our 
declaration that the Government had suffered a grievous loss 
of personal dignity, not on anything the Opposition leaders 
have said, but upon our personal and independent study of 


the situation. —ED. Spectator] 
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UNIONIST CANDIDATES AND THE 
LICENSING ACT. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Referring to the editorial note appended to the letter 
of Mr. J. I. Agg-Gardner in your issue of March 25th under 
the above title, may I be permitted to point out that the 
comic monthly journal Bacchus—which, I understand, ceased 
publication with its issue for December last, after sixteen 
months’ existence—was in no sense or degree “an organ of 
the ‘trade’” ? Much injury is done to the licensed trade by the 
assumption of irresponsible journals to represent the views of 
the trade, and the absurd statement in Bacchus of October 
last to which you referred is only another illustration of the 
fact.—I am, Sir, &c., ALBERT B. DEANE, 

Secretary, Licensed Victuallers’ Central Protection 

Society of London, Limited. 
35 Great George Street, Westminster. 


[Our defunct contemporary Bacchus certainly described 
himself as “ the organ of the ‘trade.’” Nothing, also, could 
have been more vigorous and zealous than his championship 
of the liquor interest. To see this poor dead soldier of the 
cause now thrown aside as unauthorised and redundant 
stirs, we confess, a sense of pathos. Sunt lacrymae Bacchi. 


—Ep. Spectator. 
THE LEISURE PROBLEM IN OUR GREAT CITIES. 


{To Tue EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—Every now and then some fantastic scheme, such as 
that for the extraction of gold from the ocean, touches the 
popular imagination into interest, and then dies by reason of 
its inherent impracticability. Let me tell you something of 
a scheme, entirely sane and practicable, which has for its 
object the extraction of fine gold from the waste hours of 
human lives. 


Last week a Conference of working men and women, mostly 
representative of Temperance and Labour interests, met at the 
St. Paul’s Chapterhouse to discuss the leisure needs of workaday 
existences, recognising to the full that unless and until this 
problem is faced, all other efforts to better the condition of our 
industrial population must fall far short of effective results. 

There are labour problems innumerable, and the statute-book 
deals with them; but the leisure problem, which lies at the very 
root of our national efficiency, finds no champion in Parliament, 
—no flag upraised with the strange device, “ Give me the organisa- 
tion of a people’s leisure, and you shall make its laws!” Read 
the open book of the streets for yourself, night by night, and 
what shall you find pictured therein? In the West End asteady 
current of jaded men and women of the more fortunate classes 
setting towards the theatres and the music-halls ; in the East End 
and the South End and the North End an equally full stream of 
humbler toilers, like tired birds fluttering round the galleries of 
the Eddystone Light, sets inevitably towards the bright shining 
saloons of the public-houses. 

In very truth the leisure problem lies behind and beneath the 
drink problem. We hear much of the drink demon nowadays, 
but far too little of his elder brother, that oid serpent ennui. 
Recreation, social intercourse, and refreshment after working 
hours in these days of monotonous subdivided labour are a 
paramount necessity, and the choice for the average working 
man lies between the two dark rooms and a kitchen which 
comprise his tenement “home,” the public streets, and the cosy 
corners of the public-house. 

Can you wonder at the choice he makes? Until you have 
given the man in the street at least the opportunity of quitting 
the street for something better than a bar parlour, you preach 








temperance and national efficiency to the north” wind. The 
leisure problem equals in importance the labour problem, and 
surpasses it in difficulty. There is nevertheless in this, as in 
other problems, a line of least resistance, and it is the line taken 
by the Social Institutes Union in seeking to satisfy a great 
human need that I desire to set before you. 

To the question, “How are you going to satisfy wholesomely 
the social instincts of the young men and women of our great 
cities?” the answer of the Social Institutes Union is plain. It 
is comprised in the one word “clubs.” There are hundreds of 
clubs fulfilling admirably their purposes; but the point is that 
for one club that exists, at least thirty more are wanted through- 
out the whole of London. And how about the expense? Innine 
cases out of ten the problem is one of bricks and mortar. People 
conjure up notions of elaborate structures, expensively equipped, 
and declare the idea unworkable. But the plan that we advocate 
involves no building operations. Experience, indeed, goes to 
discourage experiments of the “People’s Palace” type. The 
atmosphere of a palace is not “clubbable.” 

The new departure made by the Social Institutes Union has 
been in the direction of using unoccupied halls and rooms in 
Board-schools and in church and chapel premises and elsewhere, 
at a nominal rent to cover the cost of lighting, heating, and 
caretaking, as nurseries for budding clubs, and it has been proved 
to demonstration that such social centres are eagerly used, and 
that they can be made self-supporting from the start. 

There are now fourteen Social Institutes of this kind in London 
alone, each with its equipment of games, refreshments, piano, 
and so forth, with classes and bright lectures—provided in 
Board-school clubs by the education authorities—and on Satur- 
day nights offering the warmth and various delights of a 
“people’s social party” in neighbourhoods where the public- 
house provides the only alternative amusement. 

The movement, by reason of its economy and workableness, is 
rapidly spreading throughout the country, notably in Scotland, 
where Glasgow, as the centre of a Northern propaganda, has now 
no less than sixteen such clubs in operation with an average 
membership of one hundred and fifty each. And the whole cost 
of starting and equipping a Social Institute does not as a rule 
exceed £50. 

Here, Sir, is a movement that is moving to some real purpose, 
seeking along lines of self-support and self-development to 
brighten the cramped lives of working men and women, and thus 
gradually to repair that grave defect in our social conditions 
under which the welfare of the people in their leisure hours has 
been left so largely out of reckoning. We shall be very glad if 
some of your readers who feel their responsibilities as citizens 
would inguire a little further into our methods, and would help 
us with their money, their influence, and, if possible, by their 
personal service. 


FLEETWOOD H. WILLIAMS, 
General Secretary, 8.1.U. 
37 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 





THE MANNING OF THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 
[To tue Epitor or THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—I have welcomed in the columns of the Spectator the 
letters under the above heading by Mr. Bullen (February 4th 
and 25th) and Major Meredith (March 4th). As my name has 
been mentioned as the author of “a scheme” for a sea-going 
training ship, service in which was to follow the course on 
one of the stationary training ships, thus taking, to a certain 
extent, the place of the present system of apprenticeship, I 
would venture to trespass on the hospitality of your space for 
a few remarks. Mercantile marine nautical authorities are 
practically unanimous that training in a sailing vessel is an 
essential qualification for the deck officer of an ocean steamer. 
The Americans, Germans, Belgians, Spaniards, and Austrians 
all recognise this, and all have sailing training vessels more 
or less subsidised and controlled by Government. We in 
England, who are wholly dependent on our mercantile marine 
for our welfare and prosperity, do not recognise this, and, it 
seems, cannot be brought to recognise it. In the past the 
supply of officers for the mercantile marine has been 
largely maintained by apprentices from sailing vessels; 
but the system of apprenticeship remains where it was 
twenty years ago, if it has not gone back, and shows 
little sign of marching with modern ideas. To add to 
this, the number of sailing vessels flying the British flag 
is slowly but gradually diminishing. The mercantile marine 
should offer a good field for employment for the sons 
of our upper middle class, and would do so to a much greater 
extent than now if it were not for what, to the parents at any 
rate, are the unknown terrors of the three years’ apprentice- 
ship. Ocean steamers are growing bigger and faster year 
by year, and the responsibility resting upon the shoulders of 
the commanders and officers of these leviathans does not 
grow lighter. Is it not time that we, the greatest maritime 
nation of the world, should follow the example set us by our 
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neighbours and adopt a carefully thought out system of 
nautical training for the mercantile marine, which should 
embrace the time from which a boy leaves school till he is fit 
to become a full-fledged officer? Out of sight is out of mind, 
so the young Briton on the sea has to fight his own battle as 
best he may. Of the millions spent on education in the 
British Isles, not a penny goes to help those who are following 
their country’s natural calling. The most that is done is the 
establishment of one or two municipal cram shops to make 
up a little for the deficiencies of training facilities afloat— 
Tan, Sir, &e., H. W. BRroapBEnNtT, 
Commander School Ship ‘ Conway.’ 

Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 

[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


AN ANONYMOUS JEST. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The review of the new Life of Sydney Smith in your 
issue of March 25th reminds me of a witty saying ascribed to 
him by the late Miss Swanwick. She told me that two of his 
nieces, who were staying with him, begged him to give a ball. 
“No,” he replied, playfully shaking his powdered head. “You 
can get plenty of powder from the old Canon, but no ball.” It 
struck me, however, as odd that this excellent sally is not 
quoted in Lady Holland’s Life of her father. To them that 
have is given; and it would be contrary to all precedent that 
the posthumous pilferer, so to call him, of the good sayings 
of other men should, in his turn, have been mulcted of a good 
saying of his own. My doubts as to the Sydney-Smithian 
authorship of the epigram were confirmed when I subsequently 
heard it attributed to “Canon Goodford of Windsor.” But 
I have learned on inquiry that Dr. Goodford of Eton certainly 
did not become a Canon of Windsor, and that seemingly he 
did not become a Canon at all. A well-informed friend 
thinks that the sally was of earlier date than either of its 
reputed authors. Can any of your readers tell me who was 
its real author P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lionet A. TOLLEMACHE. 
Carter’s Hotel, 14 Albemarle Street, W. 








* WASHING THE BLACKAMOOR WHITE.” 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEcTaTOR.” | 
Srir,—Perhaps an illustration in humble life of the ancient 
proverb, which took place the other day, may not be without 
interest for your readers. A letter from Ellon Castle, 
Aberdeenshire, received this morning (March 28th), tells the 
tale, which I send in the narrator’s words as follows :— 

“The two fantail pigeons you gave us have two young ones, 
who have been going about on their own account, only for the last 
week. They are beautiful; just like their parents, except that 
one of them has three black feathers in the middle of his tail. 
This morning I was called to the window to see the two old birds 
in their bath, the young bird between them, trying to wash his 
tail white! They were alternately stamping on the tail in the 
water and pecking at it. This is a fact. They do not behave 
unkindly at all; on the contrary, they are extremely affectionate 
to both young ones alike.” 

Thus we see the time-honoured old process still goes on in 
the world, and even pigeons try to remove the birth-stain !— 
Ian, Sir, &e., E. V. B. 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 
Tue donations and fees received for the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition amount to £1,099, in addition to which the Com- 
mittee most gratefully acknowledge a generous gift of £250 to 
the Prize Fund. from the Ecclesiastical Commission. The Co- 
operative Small Holdings Society also offer a prize of £10 for 
the best model of a small holding. Among those who have 
recently consented to become patrons of the Exhibition are 
Sir William Houldsworth, M.P., Sir W. H. Holland, M.P., Mr. 
C. E. Schwann, M.P., and Colonel G. Dixon. Though the result 
achieved up till now is encouraging, those responsible for the 
organisation of the Exhibition are most anxious to see the 
subscription list still further augmented in order that the prizes 
may be on an adequate scale. We trust, therefore, that readers 
of the Spectator will help the work by donations. The follow- 
ing sum has recently been received through the Spectator :— 

The Warden of New College, Oxford ... - £1 1 0 


We are asked by the “County Gentleman” to state that Mr. 
Wilbraham V. Cooper is the organising secretary of the Exhibi- 


. ge a 
Exhibition made by Builders and others who Propose to exhibit 


should. be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhibition 
347 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. We are also informed 
that Messrs. Thorne and Welsford (17 Gracechurch Street, E.0.) 
have most generously consented to act as honorary solicitors to the 
Exhibition. 








POETRY. 


ON THE EMBANKMENT. 
O FALLEN bride of Adria, keep thy doves, 
And keep thou thine, O Tuscan city of flowers, 
To mix the cooing gossip of their loves 
With solema chiming from your palace towers, 





Here, where a stormy sunset fills the sky, 
Here, where brown masts go sliding out to sea, 
Here, where the beacon clock-tower flares on high, 
Mother of Empire, where are birds for thee ? 


Yonder they come! a fearless, tameless crew, 
Shrieking wild tidings of the outer sea, 

Calling thy sons to deeds of derring-do, 
Mother of Empire, here are birds for thee! 


Seagulls, who laughed when Drake came sailing home, 
Seagulls, who wailed at news of Trafalgar, 
They know thy children’s road across the foam, 
They greet them coming Thamesward from afar, 
These are no holy doves with angel wings, 
These, the fierce spirits of our Northern sires; 
These are the souls of ancient sailor Kings, 
This the Valhalla of their souls’ desires. 


DorotHEA TownsHenp, 








BOOKS. 


ere ety 
MR. FREDERIC HARRISON’S “CHATHAM.” 
Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON is well equipped in many ways to 
write the Life of Chatham. He has an intimate knowledge 
of English political history,and the imagination to appreciate 
the splendour of that strange meteoric career. He has a 
proper enthusiasm for Chatham’s moral elevation, and a 
proper contempt for the great man’s opponents. But there 
is one fatal gap in his equipment. He is fundamentally out 
of sympathy with the work which is Chatham’s chief glory, 
—the creation of the British Empire. The man who is in 
two minds whether oversea expansion is a blessing or not, 
and whether it would not have been better if Britain had 
developed into a larger Holland, is scarcely the proper person 
to write of a statesman who was certainly not troubled with 
such doubts. Mr. Harrison has produced an interesting and 
spirited book, but it is disfigured by this fatal lack of 
sympathy, and in consequence by a tone of petty and 
irrelevant criticism. Chatham had faults enough as a man, 
but we should have thought his policy deserving of warmer 
praise than Mr. Harrison gives if it was worthy of being 
praised at all. The book is full of sentences like these:— 
“The morality of such a national policy cannot now be 
defended or excused”; “so true is it that ideas of Empire 
and of Protection go hand in hand”; “in the eyes of those 
who place Honour and Justice above Empire, who place the 
Happiness of the People above Glory and Conquests,” &c., &c. 
Later expansion is “the blundering exploits ” 6f Chatham's 
“puny imitators.” “Chatham,” he says, “never countenanced 
the view that ‘Empire’ meant small colonies of white settlers, 
holding in serfdom vast masses of some inferior race.” But 
who ever did? Such an Empire is, like the doctrine of 
innate ideas, “a fiction of its opponents.” With some of his 
criticisms of Imperialism we agree, but thetr perpetual recur- 
rence shows the bias. And the result is that Mr. Harrison 
is betrayed into passages of spasmodic violence, which, to use 
his own phrase of Burke, are “literary glitter, not political 
judgment,” and into many strange pieces of pedantry and 
journalism. He complains that Chatham’s letters to his 
nephew contain no references to “Brunck or Schiitzius or 





* Chatham. By Frederic Harrison. ‘Twelve English Statesmen.” 





tion, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap Cottages 


London: Macmillan and Co. (2s. 6d. net.] 
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ee eae 
German erudition,”—a curiously pedantic remark, and one 


which, 80 far as Brunck is concerned, is simply a complaint 
that the statesman was not gifted with second-sight. He also 
complains that there is nothing about “original research in 
the Record Office or the British Museum,” which we can only 
euppose to be a flight of irony. Chatham’s attack on Carteret 
js compared by his biographer with Mr. Morley’s philippics 

‘ast Lord Milner. His defence of the grant of £10,000 to 
Glasgow reminds Mr. Harrison that the valuation of that 
city is now some five millions sterling, though what his 
authority for this figure is we do not pretend to guess. 
Finally, the mention of Pittsburg is the occasion for a dithy- 
rambic reference to Mr. Andrew Carnegie. This is merely 
indifferent journalism, and we cannot but regret that Mr. 
Harrison should have been brought to it by his selection of an 
uncongenial topic. Chatham more than most great men 
needs sane and balanced criticism, and if biography is to be 
written in the pamphleteering style, the biographer should at 
least be in sympathy with his subject. 

Chatham, as Mr. Harrison rightly says, stands with 
William the Conqueror, Edward I., and Cromwell as one of 
the four creative statesmen of English history. A sedentary 
man, with a frail body, who never campaigned or travelled, 
he is yet one of our greatest men of action. His speeches 
were deeds, not orations, as terrible to his opponents as an 
army with banners. Hear him at the very outset of his career : 
“If any man shall, by charging me with theatrical behaviour, 
imply that I utter any sentiments but my own, I shall treat 
him asa calumniator and a villain, nor shall any protection 
shelter him from the treatment which he deserves. I shall on 
such an occasion, without scruple, trample upon all those 
forms with which wealth and dignity entrench themselves, 
nor shall anything but age restrain my resentment.” He saw 
that England’s destiny was not to play a minor part in 
European squabbles, but to become that Imperial sea Power 
to which her island position, her fleets, and the adventurous 
spirit of her sons pointed :— 

“It has been well said,” says Mr. Harrison, “that for some 
years the biography of Pitt is to be read in the history of the 
world. His influence was felt in Europe, in India, in Africa, in 
America: from the Baltic to the St. Lawrence, from the 
Mediterranean to Bengal...... If Frederick had been crushed 
in the Seven Years’ War, Central Europe would have become the 
prey of Russia, Austria, and France. And Frederick well knew 
what he owed to Pitt. As the King of Prussia wrote— C’était la 
meilleure téte de ’Angleterre.’ Had Dupleix ben able to extend 
and consolidate the empire he was so near founding in Madras, 
France, and not England, might have become the suzerain of 
Hindustan. If Montcalm had succeeded in establishing the 
French control of the St. Lawrence, the Lakes, and the Mississippi 
valley, France, not Britain, would have been the mother country 
of America. How different would the aspect of the world be to- 
day! In 1755, all these three possible results were far from 
improbable. In 1761, they had become utterly impossible.” 


Till the death of George II. Chatham ruled England, and never 
was she more splendidly governed. Perhaps it was well that 
his fall came, for if his mind and body had remained vigorous 
he might have established England as a maritime tyrant at a 
pitch of power which the world could not have borne. On 
this point we are in full agreement with Mr. Harrison. But 
he would have saved her from many ugly failures which are 
still blemishes on her fame. In his sick and weary later 
years his mind breaks out of the cloud sometimes with its 
old brightness. He wrestled to expel corruption from the 
Indian Government, he protested equally against war with 
America and the unworthy peace, he defended the Constitu- 
tion against the attacks of prerogative. When he died he 
had not only achieved great results, but he had left a legacy 
of political principle which is still intact. He made the 
Empire, and he expounded the only true theory of Empire; 
he broke the Whig oligarchy, and based the Constitution on 
the broad will of the people. Man of action though he 
Primarily was, his philosophy of statecraft is more lasting 
than the speculations of many subtler thinkers, for he seemed 
to be the very genius of England, creating and defining for 
all time the ambitions which embody the best in the national 
character. 

There was alloy, to be sure, in the gold. The lofty 
opportunism which made him, like Mirabeau, a “swallower 
of formulas ” and the foe of the abstractions among which his 
age ran mad, was capable of degenerating into what in a 
lesser man would be called time-serving. In the Royal closet 





he was apt to lose his head and fawn upon a Monarch whom 
elsewhere he treated as dust beneath his feet. He saw life 
always in violent colours, his friends were always angels, his 
opponents the scum of the earth. So far from suffering fools 
gladly, he declined to suffer them at all, and this intolerance 
was extended to many worthy men and good causes. He had 
no relief in his nature; he was so strung to great purposes 
and fierce passions that he scarcely knew how to unbend, 
and such unremitting energy could only issue in a mental 
collapse. He moved about among bis contemporaries like 
a lion among Polar bears, withering opposition by the 
daimonic force within him. No wonder that at times he was 
unjust, rhetorical, even a little absurd. A man born to rule 
in a crisis is always at a drawback in the trivial round of life. 
But in his wildest extravagances there is no hint of hypocrisy. 
In all he did or said he was convinced that he alone was his 
country’s saviour, that he alone had been endowed with 
wisdom from on high. There is one contemporary who pro- 
vides an admirable foil. Mansfield, by far his most formidable 
antagonist, had all that Chatham lacked,—complete sanity, 
a penetrating intellect, the gift of exquisite and_ pellucid 
argument. To his bland and capable intelligence Chatham’s 
sudden lightning-flashes of genius were as incomprehensible as 
his histrionic methods and high-heeled strutting. It is the 
eternal contrast between the brilliant man of affairs and 
the “ pilot who weathered the storm,” the fiery spirit fighting 
its way through crudities and hysteria and splendour to 
immortality. No one but Chatham could have discovered 
the “great people ” behind the families and the placemen, and 
have made Imperialism a national policy instead of a game of 
Kings and Cabinets. In a sense he is the most unique and 
solitary figure in our history, the greatest statesman who ever 
wrought through Parliament, and one of our two or three 
greatest national leaders. The words which he spoke of 
Frederick the Great may well be written of himself,—‘“ that 
wonderful man whose talents do honour to human nature.” 





THE KING IN EXILE* 

THE worst fault of Miss Eva Scott’s book is its inordinate 
length. The exile of Charles II. is a curious episode in the 
career of a Prince distinguished neither by.statesmanship nor 
loyalty; but it becomes tedious when it is spread over five 
hundred pages. While Charles was in flight or in hiding he 
achieved little that brought glory either to himself or his 
country; and though his wanderings after the Worcester fight 
will never lose the glow of romance, all that he did and suffered 
between 1646 and 1654 might have been told with proper 
detail in a long essay or a small book. Indeed, Miss Scott's 
solid volume points the way to a danger which henceforth is 
likely to overtake the unskilled historian. In the last twenty 
years a vast amount of papers has been catalogued or 
printed, and the writer of to-day finds his task perplexed, not 
by the lack, but by the abundance of material. To set the 
innumerable details in their right relation, to sift from the 
mass whatever is essential,—these are affairs of considerable 
delicacy, and Miss Scott has not been wholly successful. 
Her knowledge is indubitable; she has not the tact to present 
the facts which she has mastered in an intelligible or artistic 
shape. 

After all, the tale is simple enough, and needed not for its 
embellishment dissertations upon the state of France or upon 
the policy of Spain. Of such a book as this Charles should 
be the central figure, and the background should be sternly 
subordinated to his presentation. However, two points dis- 
engage themselves from much irrelevant narrative,—the 
inadequacy of Charles to the position which he held, and 
the unfaltering fidelity which was shown him by his friends, 
and which no treachery diminished. At the same time, it 
may be said in his defence that he was from the very outset 
a puppet of intrigue. Young in years and in experience, he 
was no match for the artful courtiers who desired to profit 
by his position or to bend him to their will. His mother, 
zealous for his welfare, was not discreet enough to serve 
him; and Rupert, whose influence might have kept him 
in the strait path, was most often far away from France, 
The first step which he took was taken in defiance of Hyde 
and his wisest counsellors. He decided himself to leave 





* The King in Exile: the Wanderings of Charles II. from June, 1646, to July, 
1654, By EvaScott. London: A, Constable and Co. [165s. net.) 
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Jersey for France, and on June 26th, 1646, he landed at 
Coutainville. His first appearance at the French Court was 
not brilliant. Not merely was he shy, but he spoke no other 
language than his own; and his courtship of “La Grande 
Mademoiselle,” ardently favoured by his mother, completely 
failed. But it was evident from the first that Charles did 
not admire the wealthy Princess; he had no intention of 
extricating himself from his difficulties by a brilliant 
marriage; and Henrietta Maria was compelled reluctantly to 


acknowledge defeat. However, when his father’s life was in’ 


danger Prince Charles did his utmost to save him. He 
appealed to Mazarin and the Queen-Regent of France, he 
demanded an audience of the States-General, but in vain; 
and in 1649 Charles became a King without a crown and 
without a country. 

But though he was King only m name, his support was 
worth winning, and the Scots lost no time in seeking it. 
By sympathy and inclination he would have followed 
the advice of Montrose, who was ready to shed the last 
drop of his blood for his King, and to whom Charles gave 
every encouragement. “I will never fail in the effects of 
that friendship I have promised,” he wrote to Montrose from 
Jersey in January, 1650, “and nothing that can happen to 
me shall make me consent to anything to your prejudice. 
I conjure you therefore not to take alarm at any reports or 
messages from others, but to depend upon my kindness, and 
to proceed in your business with your usual courage and 
alacrity.” Two months later he was in treaty with the 
Covenanters at Breda, and was prepared to throw over 
Montrose and Ormonde, his trustiest friends. Deaf to the 
entreaties of his sister and mother, Charles agreed to what- 
ever the Commissioners proposed. He consented to acknow- 
ledge the Scottish Parliament, to confirm the Establishment 
of a Scottish Kirk, and even to take the Covenant himeelf. 
Meanwhile Montrose, to whom Charles owed everything, 
went to his death without speaking a word of reproach 
against the King who had betrayed him. Charles, indeed, 
seems to have cared for nothing so long us he won his 
kingdom, and no bitterer reproach can be made against 
him than the confession of Jaffery and Livingstone, the 
Covenanters who had entangled him. “He sinfully com- 
plied,” says Jaffery, “with what we most sinfully pressed 
upon him. In this he was not so constant to his principles as 
his father, but his strait and our guiltiness was the greater.” 
This remorse of his accomplices in treachery should have been 
more galling toa man of spirit than the defection of the friends 
who had suffered in his service ; but Charles had gone too far 
to recede, and in July, 1650, he landed in Scotland, “safely 
catcht in the springe of the Kirk.” And Charles had not yet 
plumbed the depths of treachery. He presently, at the com- 
mand of the Kirk, signed a declaration setting forth his 
shame and sorrow for his father’s sins and his mother’s 
idolatry, as a reward for which he was crowned King of the 
Scots at Scone; but in the meantime Cromwell’s victory at 
Dunbar had made his crown valueless, and inspired him to 
take the bravest resolution that ever he took in his life. 

He marched upon England, and on Worcester Field proved 
himself a man. He was beaten, but not through his own 
fault, and he did his best to rally the defeated Scots. However, 
the victory of the Commonwealth was complete, and Charles 
himself took refuge in flight. During the weeks that he was 
in hiding Charles bore himself gallantly, and with the aid of 
loyal friends he escaped the vigilanee of his enemies, who held 
every road, and offered a large reward for Charles’s capture. 
Upon these weeks the King could look back without remorse. 
He suffered the hardships of fatigue and hunger without 
complaint, and when fortune smiled upon him once more, 
he did not forget the gratitude which he owed to the loyal 
friends who served him in the time of his adversity. A 
month after Worcester he reached France again, with the 
consciousness that his treachery had been vain, and that he 
had profited nothing by the false vows he had taken to 
the Kirk, and the false promises he had given to Argyle. 
But if adversity had taught him any useful lesson, it was 
soon forgotten. A few months in Paris were sufficient to 
efface the memory of his defeat and flight. Such grave 
supporters as Hyde were astonished at the levity which 
marked his conduct, and persuaded him to overlook his 
destiny in the pleasures of the moment. His Chancellor 
complained that he would neither write letters nor attend 





to business, and his friends were divided into 8 
factions, which dissipated in folly the influence they migh 
have exerted had they been united. Worse still, rd 
exiles felt the pinch of poverty. The life which 

led in Paris was neither splendid nor dignified, 9 de 
declares that they “lacked the necessaries of life, ne 
Suffered from cold, hunger, and want of clothing.” Ip the 
meantime Mazarin had sent a representative to England, ang 
thus had acknowledged the authority of Cromwell. Thig was 
the heaviest blow to Charles, and he was glad enough to leave 
Paris, where his presence was no longer desired. And while 
France was tired of him, no other country offered him 
hospitality. He had no money, and his chance of recover} 
his kingdom seemed remote indeed. When, in 1654, he 
joined his sister at Spa, he was without hope and almost 
without friends. “The King,” said Hyde, “is now as low as 
to human understanding he cun be.” And Hyde said what 
was true. 





SPANISH INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH LITERATURE* 
THE scanty band of Spanish students in England has lately 
been sadly thinned by death, Butler-Clarke, Norman 
MacColl, and H. E. Watts have all died within a few 
months. We can ill afford these losses, for the condition 
of Spanish studies in England is anything but satisfactory. 
For the publication of any study of real research or criticism 
British scholars are constrained to seek the hospitality of 
the Revue Hispanique of Paris, or of the Bulletin Hispanique 
of Bordeaux. Sweden awards the Nobel prize to the Spanish 
dramatist, José Echegaray. A United States millionaire 
devotes part of his fortune to having reprints made of rare 
Spanish works. Professor Rennert, of Philadelphia, gives us 
an admirable Life of Lope de Vega. But, with the exception 
of excellent translations of Cervantes, little bas been done 
in England. Translations and improved editions of Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly’s History of Spanish Literature have appeared 
in Spain and in France; but no new edition has been called 
for in England. More than once of late years the Taylorian 
Scholarship for Spanish at Oxford has been unawarded 
through the lack of any satisfactory candidate. It remains 
to be seen whether the Lectureship at Cambridge for which 
Mr. MacColl has left provision will produce any better 
results. 

In these circumstances, Mr. Hume’s book on Spanish 
Influence on English Literature is especially welcome. It 
shows us that this state of affairs was not always so in 
England, that there were moments when to some classes 
of Englishmen the Spaniard was “the glass wherein the 
noble youth did deck themselves,” and “ would turn their own 
perfection to abuse, to seem like him”; and especially was 
this the case in literature. 

This work inevitably recalls Mr. J. G. Underbill’s Spanish 
Literature in the England of the Tudors. Though we cannot 
praise unreservedly either Mr. Hume’s style or his arranger 
ment, yet both are greatly superior to Mr. Underhill’s; and 
it is just in those chapters in which he comes into com. 
petition with Mr. Underhill that Mr. Hume is at his 
best. He gives us here the fruit of original research, not 
only in the literature, but in the unpublished records and 
letters of the time. From these he shows how large a space 
Spain and the Spaniards filled in the thoughts of Englishmen; 
how they not only imitated their dress and bearing, and 
borrowed from their literature, but endeavoured to find out by 
all means, foul or fair, the secrets of Spanish navigation, 
and of their knowledge of the New World. The first gave 
us works like Guevara’s on the life of a courrier, the second 
the noble series of translations associated with the name of 
Hakluyt. It is strange, however, that neither author deals at 
all adequately with the writings of Spenser. Mr. Hume does 
not mention him. Mr. Underhill merely tells us that he 
possessed a Spanish copy of Lazarillo de J'ormes, and quotes 
in a note Southey’s opinion that Spenser imitated the Amadis 
of Greece ; but he pursues his investigation no further. Yet 
what English writer so often reminds us of Spanish lore? 
And this not only in the pastorals of which Mr. Hume 
mentions other imitations, but in his use of manifold allegory, 
so dear to Spaniards. The unnamed heroine, the “ Faerie 
Queene,” is sometimes Queen Elizabeth, sometimes Britannia, 





* Spanish Influence on English Literature. By Martin Hume. London* 
Eveleigh Nash. [7s. 6d.} 
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Ce 
“gometimes earthly or heavenly Glory, sometimes a tangle 

* all together. So the adventures of the knights, who 

q holise the virtues, are like, and as wildly impossible 

those of any of the Spanish romances of chivalry. 

And then the effect of all this on the reader’s mind: 

in spite of the wondrous beauty of detached passages, the 

‘n¢ sweetness of some verses, the haunting melody of 
others, is not the effect of the whole exactly what we feel 
qhen striving to read through the Galatea of Cervantes, 
ps an epic of Lope de Vega? Moreover, when thrilled 
with the mystic beauty of the odes of 8. Juan de la 
Qraz or of Luis de Leon, to what English poem can we 
turn for a like satisfaction better than to the “Hymnes 
of heavenly Love, and of heavenly Beautie” of Spenser ? 
Surely he is the most Spanish of English poets. Mr. Hume 
writes: “I am quite convinced that Mendoza was not the 
author of Lazarillo.” This was also the opinion of the late 
Butler-Clarke, who reprinted the unique copy of the work at 
Chatsworth. He told the present writer that he had satisfied 
himself, from many little turns of expression, that it was 
written by a soldier who had served in Flanders. He had 
intended some day to publish the grounds of this opinion. 
Mr. Hume writes well on the Quizote ; but he omits one little 
book which, perhaps more than any other, shows how popular 
Don Quixote must have been in England: Festivous Notes on 
the History and Adventures of the Renowned Don Quixote, by 
Edward Gayton, Esq., 1654. A trade edition appeared in 
1768. Such a commentary could have been written only on 
an author in almost every one’s hands. 

We hinted above at faults of arrangement. These are most 
apparent in the earlier and in the last chapters. The first 
chapters are full of valuable information on the early litera- 
ture of Spain; but they have little to do with the influence of 
Spanish literature in England. We are quite unconvinced of 
the alleged influence of the early chroniclers and historians. 
Take the three contemporary writers of the reign of Pedro 
the Cruel,—Ayala’s Cronicas, Froissart’s Chroniques, and the 
Povme du Prince Noir by the Chandos Herald. They are all 
independent works. In like manner too much space is given to 
the “ Romances of Chivalry,” only to come to the conclusion: 
“their effect upon national thought was almost nothing, for 
English life had become too real for such visions.” The book 
answers fairly to its title in the middle and later chapters, 
but the last chapter deals rather with the influence of English 
literature on Spain than of Spanish literature on England. 
“Espronceda copied Byron almost slavishly.” Very true; 
but how is it that the name did not remind Mr. Hume that 
Spain has given another type to Europe besides Don Quixote, 
and that Byron’s longest poem is entitled “Don Juan” ? 

The present work may serve to the time of Dryden, ora 
little later; but Mr. Hume should give us another volume, 
from the age of Queen Anne to the present day, and tell us of 
the various groups of Spanish refugees, their publications, 
their literary coteries, and their English admirers. Not the 
least interesting chapter might relate the story of Holland 
House, and of his own predecessor in the Public Record 
Office, Don Pascual Gayangos. 





' TRAVELS ROUND OUR VILLAGE.* 

Scorn has been poured upon the Englishman who knows 
only England; but there is much to be said for the loving 
study of one’s own country in detail. Itis no bad preparation 
toa knowledge of the world to know a village well. Every 
Pedlington, however little, is a microcosm. Not every student 
should, perhaps, be encouraged to print the result of his 
researches; but Miss Hayden has already proved her right to 
do so, and here, in her new volume, proves it again, almost 
every aspect of village life coming under her notice and 
receiving agreeable treatment from a pleasing and placid pen. 
Nothing may be done to endanger the pre-eminence of that 
earlier observer of Berkshire villatic life, and the pioneer in 
this branch of literary enterprise, Miss Mitford; but in Miss 
Hayden the author of Our Village finds a worthy disciple. 

Miss Hayden’s special gift is relevant digression. However 
much she rambles, she never leaves her own countryside, and 
in this way her book is the literary correlative of an amused 
saunter, All things come under her eye in turn, and most of 





* Travels Round Our Village. By E.G. Hayden, London: A, Constable and 
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them remind her of something else, until by the time the book 
is done we feel that we know the village from end to end, and 
also a fair number of its inhabitants. Where the book is least 
strong is in its stories. The anecdotes are good and illu- 
minating; the stories sometimes fail. Miss Hayden’s special 
province is the quiet and faithful celebration of village life 
in repose. 

We quote a passage illustrating her lighter manner, and 
incidentally her knowledge of human nature. It is part of a 
description of a féte :— 

“Of all the events that day the married women’s race was the 
most mirth-provoking. The prize—a long length of white calico 
—was earnestly coveted by mothers of families, and was respon- 
sible for the large number of entries. A stranger lot of com- 
petitors surely never awaited the starter’s signal! Young 
matrons, middle-aged matrons, a few displaying the respectable 
white hairs of age: stout women, thin women, and ‘betwix’ an’ 
betweens,’ as those who held a middle course between the two 
conditions described themselves; some minus their boots, which 
they had discarded to attain greater speed; others having their 
skirts kilted half-way to their knees with the same object, were 
ranged in an extended row across the field. At the dropping of 
the handkerchief off they flew, vigorous white-stockinged legs 
flashing over the grass, loosened hair and petticoats streaming in 
the wind, and amid the laughter and cheers of the bystanders 
they reached the goal—all save a poor-spirited half-dozen who 
fell out at the very commencement to sink upon the turf and fan 
their heated faces, while they declared that they only started to 
‘hearten up t’others so as ’um shouldn’t feel shy-like” For their 
part, they ‘ thanked the Lord that they could buy whativer calica 
they wanted.’ Notwithstanding these lofty sentiments, the 
enunciators thereof regarded the winner of the despised trophy 
with jaundiced eyes when she returned panting but triumphant. 
She was a small wiry woman whose six sons—imps of mischief, 
every one—had given her abundant practice in running, and who, 
when congratulated on her success, replied: ‘If they t’other 
oomans had axed my bwoys, they could ha’ telled ’um as ’twurn’t 
a mossel o’ use fur they to run agin I. An’ if it comes to that, I 
reckon as I could mek a good few men look foolish!’” 

Miss Hayden’s hand is not always quite as competent as 
hereye. She observes well, but she might often record better. 
There are too many obvious phrases in this book. If there 
is one euphemism for the Devil which should not be used at 
this day, it is “his Satanic Majesty.” If there is one 
euphemism for swearing which a first-hand recorder of life 
should avoid, it is “language more forcible than polite.” 
And her villages should not “nestle” among the hills. We 
fully admit that the first time such a phrase was used it was 
well enough, but it has become “so tainted and so equivocal 
in our day” owing to overuse, nay, abuse, that a writer so full 
of charm as Miss Hayden should avoid it like the plague. As 
Bacon says, these seem matters of form, but are matters of 
substanee. We do not wish her to be precious; but there is 
something between the common phrase and the precious 
phrase, and we wish she would strive a little harder to find it. 
Miss Hayden must remember that one of the penalties imposed 
on modern writers by a great literary past is the immense diffi- 
culty of being natural and of using the words that are nearest. 
Sir Thomas Browne tells us it is “too late to be ambitious.” 
It is also too late to write of ordinary human experiences with 
what we may call the innocence of letters. Combien dart 
faut-il pour rentrer dans la nature is a maxim which we 
must all observe unless we write of things absolutely new and 
strange. We cannot use obvious phrases about obvious 
things, not because those phrases are necessarily bad in 
themselves, but because they have been degraded by their 
associations. But these are trifling blemishes on an 
extremely pleasant book. And Miss Hayden may remember 
that we should not have troubled to point them out did we 
not think her work worthy of all the care and attention she 
can possibly give it. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Morley continues and con- 
cludes his suggestive paper on “ Democracy and Reaction,” 
taking for his text Mr. Hobhouse’s book. The warning note 
already noticeable in the earlier instalment is sounded even 
more strongly in this striking passage :— 

“To think of Progress as a certainty of social destiny, as the 
benignant outcome of some eternal cosmic law, has been indeed 
a leading Liberal superstition—the most splendid and animated 
of superstitions, if we will, yet a superstition after all. It often 
deepens into a kind of fatalism, radiant, confident, and infinitely 
hopeful, yet fatalism still, and, like fatalism in all its other 
forms, fraught with inevitable peril, first to the effective sense 
of individual responsibility, and then to the successful working 
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of principles and institutions of which that responsibility is the 

vital sap. Of this fatalism it is not presumptuous to call America 

the reigning instance at our present time. The young are apt to 
sure.” 


Mr. Morley deals faithfully with the evolution of Socialism, 
noting as a curious fact that “England, where Socialism has 
as a body of dottrine been least in fashion, has in action 
|z.e., by Income-tax and Death-duties] carried Socialism 
in its protective or restrictive aspect further than most 
other countries.” He shares Mr. Hobhouse’s condemna- 
tion of that form of Socialism which is nothing more than 
wholesale and omnipotent bureaucracy,—that perverted 
Collectivism in which “the free spontaneous moral forces 
are pooh-poohed and all the interest is concentrated on the 
machinery by which life is to be organised.” We have yet to 
learn, according to Mr. Morley, whether democracy will make 
for peace, but he draws encouraging omens from the Hague 
Tribunal; and in regard to the stability of property is 
encouraged by the words of Mr. Roosevelt, the “one man 
living to-day whose utterances may be taken for the voice of 
demoeracy on its largest scale.” On the working of “the 
sublime moral revolution of nineteen hundred years ago 
upon the material and mechanical revolution of to-day” 
Mr. Morley abstains from pronouncing a definite opinion, 
contenting himself by comparing the divergent views of Mr. 
Hobhouse and Professor Goldwin Smith. One regrets 
Mr. Morley’s reticence on this point, while admitting with 
him that the theme is too profound for the “ meditative 
musings of a reviewer.” But nothing could be more candid 
or courageous than the last words of the article :— 
“Democracy has long passed out beyond mere praise and 
blame. Dialogues and disputations on its success or failure are 
now an idle quarrel. It is whatitis. Its own perils encompass 
it. Spiritual power in the old sense there is none; the material 
power of wealth is formidable. Like kings and nobles in old 
time, the man in the street will have his sycophants and parasites. 
At least, as we close Mr. Hobhouse’s little book, it is a satisfac- 
tion to remember that during these last evil years of spurious 
Imperialism in our country, he and other writers of his stamp, 
instructed, able, diligent, disinterested, and bold, were found to 
tell both masses and directing classes the truth. This is what 
the salvation of democracy depends upon.” 
—Professor Vambéry makes some interesting comments on 
the recent rejoicing of the Mohammedans over the Japanese 
victories, which on the face of it is difficult to reconcile with 
the long-standing aversion of the Moslems from the Buddhistic 
world. This change he attributes in part to their hostility to 
Russia, “their arch-enemy,” but refuses to admit that it 
lends support to believers in the “ yellow peril.” “The spirit 
of Islam is too deeply seated in its votaries to be shaken by 
the example of a heathen nation like the Japanese. It will 
take a long time before the doctrine of the prophet will give 
way to modern views like the teaching of Buddha, and the 
victories of Japan will work only a passing influence over the 
Mohammedan world.” ——Mr. Sidney Lee, writing on “ The 
Commemoration of Shakespeare,” argues in favour of the 
erection in London of a monumental memorial in which a 
statue of the poet shall occupy the foremost place in the 
design. He insists, however, that the crucial decision as to 
whether the artistic capacity to execute the monument is 
available should be entrusted to a Committee of liberal-minded 
connoisseurs who command general confidence. Until they 
report in the affirmative it is, in his opinion, useless to appeal 
to the public for funds. Miss Gertrude Kingston’s im- 
passioned impeachment of the “fanatical puritanism” of the 
British theatre-going public has amused us not a little. 
For example, she is indignant with the British playgoer 
because he must.always have some object on which to lavish 
his affection. “‘I never know with whom to sympathise!’ 
that is the attitude of the British public towards the play that 
endeavours to portray passions instead of poses.” People go 
to the play, said Dr. Johnson, “ because they are afraid to sit 
at home and think.” If Miss Kingston could have her way, 
they would stay at home because they would be afraid to go to 
the theatre and be made to think.——Bishop Welldon writes 
interestingly on “The Art of Classical Quotation.” That 
he considers it a dead art may be readily gathered when we 
mention that he thinks it necessary to translate every 
passage, even down to such tags as dulce et decorum est, &c, 





The most exhilarating reading in the National is, as usual, 
to be found in the editorial “Episodes of the Month.” 
Though we disagree so profoundly with the Fiscal policy 


of their author, we do not hesitate to say that the Nat; 
ational, 


“ Episodes ” are among the most brilliant, if, indeed, Not this 
most brilliant, contributions to modern political jo 

Their verve, their fearlessness, their independence and thei 

® : » eir 
sincerity would alone render them remarkable; but in additia, 
they are written in a style as clear and buoyant ag it j 
picturesque and unconventional. Mr. Maxse hits hard, why 
as we think, too often wildly and wrongly; but he never 
hits below the belt, and is never either mean or captions 
in his criticisms. The new heroes this month are Mr 
Bonar Law, “the articulate man of business who pg 
both think and talk,” and Lord Percy, “the brilliant 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs,” whose “very ably 
but frankly pro-Turkish speech” apparently commends 
itself to the editor. On the other hand, Ministers anq 
“Ministerial jackals” come in for a good deal of out. 
spoken denunciation. With the editor's comments on tlie 
policy of stampede we find ourselves in unexpected accord. 
ance. Mr. Balfour’s maneuvres, as he truly observes, “have 
neither increased the prestige of Parliament nor improved 
the electioneering prospects of the Unionist Party.” Although 
the tone of the National is still somewhat pessimistic, the 
editor extracts some consolation from the MacDonnell episode, 
in that it has elicited Lord Rosebery’s declaration against 
Home-rule and exposed “a serious rift in the Liberal lute.” 
From this he draws the curious moral that “the sooner 
the Opposition get into office and tackle the Irish and 
other thorny problems, the better for all parties.”—Lorq 
Llandaff replies at length to M. Combes’s recent article qm 
“The Conflict between the French Republic and the Catholic 
Church.” Perhaps the strongest part of his rebutting 
argument is that in which he contends that the Organic 
Articles cannot be regarded as part and parcel of the 
Concordat. On the contrary, he asserts that neither the Pope 
who ratified the Concordat, nor any of his successors, has 
assented to the Articles as any part of the Treaty between 
the Holy See and France. As regards the new Bill, and in 
particular that part dealing with places of worship, he cites 
the protests of the Chief Rabbi and the Central Council of 
the Reformed Churches of France to show that all denomina- 
tions are equally struck at by the proposed measure, The 
espionage system as recently practised in the Army under 
General André certainly goes far to justify Lord Llandaff’s 
remark that “any man who professes religion himself, or who 
values it for his wife and his children, is shut out from advance- 
ment in his profession and from employment by the State.” 
The wastefulness of the persecution of the Congregations is 
also insisted on. “ No less than two hundred and fifty thousand 
aged and infirm persons were supported, clothed and served 
by the charity of the Congregations. All these schools and 
charitable institutions were erected, maintained, and equipped 
by voluntary effort, and without any assistance from the 
public taxes. The cost to the public of replacing them 
is estimated in millions.”——“ The Future Functions of the 
German Navy” are discussed by a member of the German 
General Staff under the two heads of “ Operations against 
England” and “ Operations against the United States.” The 
writer is cheerfully confident of success in both cases. England 
cannot count on preventing invasion because, though she 
“can collect immense fleets after a time, those of her naval 
forces which are ready for war during the very first days are 
not so overwhelming.” As for America, “our fleet will 
probably be able to defeat the naval forces of the United States, 
which are distributed over two oceans and over long dis- 
tances.” Here again rapidity of invasion will considerably 
facilitate victory, “owing to the absence of methodical pre 
paration for mobilisation, to the inexperience of the personnel, 
and the weakness of the Regular Army.”——M. Francis 
Kossuth’s paper on “ The Hungarian Crisis” should be readin 
connection with that of Professor Draghicesco’s attack on the 
Magyars in the Contemporary. We must content ourselves 
by merely noting that M. Kossuth reiterates his professions 
of loyalty to the Dynasty and Constitution, and makes the 
curious remark that “ whereas in past times the Kaisers alone 
were our enemies, it may be that to-day the Emperor Francis 
Joseph is the only friend of Hungary in Austria.”—— 
Admiral Penrose Fitzgerald contributes a searching criti- 
cism of the new regulations for the entry and training of 
naval officers. Some of his objections are captious; but in 








the opinion of the present writer he is fairly entitled to assert, 
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a 
first, that the new method of entry, may if not most carefully 
watched and guarded, prove distinctly less in harmony than 
the old with the spirit of the age and the democratic govern- 
ment of the country ; and second, that there is a considerable 
danger of the new scheme proving far less efficacious in 
tapping that social class from which the engineers have 
hitherto been recruited.———We regret to have to note that 
Canon Ellacombe’s charming paper on “House Mottoes” is 
sadly disfigured by the appalling crop of misprints in the 
Latin and Greek quotations with which it abounds. 


Dr. Dillon writes luridly in the Contemporary on “The 
Paralysis of Russian Government.” The really overwhelming 
forces of the Empire—the peasantry, who form seventy-five 

r cent. of the population—have not yet been unleashed, 
and are still inactive. But he notes as the salient feature 
of the present phase of the conflict that “society ”"—a term 
which in Russia stands for all the intelligent classes of the 
population—has fallen away from the cause of autocracy, and, 
under police pressure, has become united, enterprising, and 
gelf-sacrificing. Perhaps the most interesting part of the 
article is that which describes the civil war in the Caucasus, 
culminating in the massacres at Baku, where, according to 
Dr. Dillon, the Government, or rather the police, who have 
virtually taken over the government, have deliberately 
resorted to the old expedient of inflaming nationality against 
nationality,—stirring up the Tartars against the Armenians, 
providing them with State weapons, and inciting them to 
butchery. Yet in spite of everything, Dr. Dillon draws 
hopeful auguries from the action of the Ministers who forced 
the Ozar to supplement the Manifesto of March 3rd by the 
Rescript of the same night. “A Constitution is become 
necessary; it is even now in sight; the first step towards it 
has been taken.”  Half-measures are no longer possible, 
because there is no statesman at the head of affairs; only a 
radical Constitution will satisfy the demands of the Russian 
people. But meantime, as Dr. Dillon himself admits, the 
ninety million moujiks show no signs of movement.——Mr. 
Eltzbacher in his article on “The Agricultural Prosperity 
of Germany ” holds out hopes that similar results may be 
achieved in England if we create “a substantial peasant class 
who work with their own hands on freehold agricultural 
properties of moderate size,” secure liberal State aid for 
experimental chemistry, and impose a moderate Protective 
tariff on all agricultural products. We may note, however, 
that Mr. Eltzbacher admits that Fiscal protection may be 
overdone. “ Whether the high and apparently exaggerated 
duties on agricultural products of the new tariff will be 
beneficial or harmful to industrial Germany remains to be 
seen.” It may be added that Mr. Eltzbacher’s claim to 
be regarded as an expert in economics is somewhat impaired 
by the damaging reply to his article on German railways 
which appears in this very number from the pen of Mr. 
W. M. Acworth.—NMr. A. P. Nicholson writes with excellent 
sense on the serious dangers of the new methods of syndicated 
Parliamentary reporting, by which bald, imperfect, and mis- 
leading summaries supplied by an agency take the place of 
independent reports. ——Professor Draghicesco, of Budapest, 
vehemently attacks the Magyars for their alleged Chauvinism, 
megalomania, and persecution of the non-Magyar races of 
Hungary, and predicts the coming of a Latino-Slav union 
which will one day put an end to Magyar preponderance on 
the banks of the Danube. 


In the Fortnightly Sir Rowland Blennerhassett urges that 
England should sympathise with Czech ideals in the con- 
troversies now agitating the Austrian Empire. It is argued 
that our interest is entirely in the direction of supporting 
the Slav element against the Pan-Germans. These last, 
should they achieve a Customs Union with Germany, would 
let her into the Mediterranean by way of Trieste, and make 
easier her road to Constantinople, Asia Minor, and the 
Persian Gulf. The crippling of Russia by the Japanese may 
also affect the situation by enabling Austria to extend her 
civilising sway over more of the distracted countries of the 
Balkan region. This is no doubt a consummation desired by 
England, and, generally speaking, the Liberal ideas of the 
Czech party find more sympathy with us than do those of the 
Pan-Germans.— In a paper entitled “ Russian Apathy and 
Insouciance” we get some curious sidelights on the Russian 
Army, The author, Mr. Julius Price, who as a correspondent 








was with the Russian army in Manchuria, describes the Russian 
officer at the front as never taking “the slightest pride in 
his profession or any interest in his duties or his men.” Mr. 
Price tells how he was travelling at night near the fighting 
line, and during constant artillery fire about a mile away, 
when “a sudden turn in the road brought me in view of quite 
a little illumination in the shape of many Chinese lanterns 
hung in the trees and along the front of a large farmhouse, 
Then to my unutterable astonishment I heard through the 
din of the cannon the familiar tune of a popular waltz being 
played by a military band inside the courtyard of the place.” 
It appeared that a General and some officers were celebrating 
Christmas by a dance, the ladies being the nurses from the 
field hospitals round about. As a different manifestation of 
the “ insouciance,” a description is given of the way in which 
the army relied more and more on the supplies produced 
locally in Mukden. These supplies came from China by sea 
by way of Sin-min-tung, and, of course, were cut off by 
the Japanese when they deemed it expedient.——* Miles” 
analyses the available figures of the waste and supply of the 
Russian army, and considers it unlikely that more than two 
hundred thousand men of all arms are available for actual 
fighting. In a note we are told that recent news, apparently 
authentic, states that “at Harbin alone the deaths have been 
at least five thousand in a week, which about equals the 
highest estimate of the number of reinforcements that Russia 
can deliver there.” 

Blackwood contains an unsigned article which dissects the 
account by the German General Staff of Lord Roberts’s cam- 
paign down to the fall of Bloemfontein. The German experts 
take exception to the policy adopted by Lord Roberts after 
the first attack upon Cronje’s laager. They say: “ After the 
failure of Paardeberg we see the beginning of a fear of 
attacking or losing men, and the consequent avoidance of a 
decisive battle against the Boers, which was the real reason 
of the length of the war. Roberts’s order at Paardeberg to 
make no further attack was not justified by the military 
situation.” The writer of the article maintains that by bom- 
bardment and waiting Lord Roberts attained all the results 
which could have arisen from a costly attack, and that there- 
fore he was justified. Similar criticism-is applied to Poplar 
Grove, which, the Germans say, 

“shows the Commander-in-Chief’s fatal endeavours to avoid 
great losses under all circumstances. The troops had realised only 
too quickly that the Commander-in-Chief’s confidence in their 
capacity was shattered, and that there was no longer any faith 
in the success of a frontal attack against modern rifles. The 
fighting at Poplar Grove was typical for the future. To get 
possession of the country and not to annihilate the enemy’s forces 
became the object of the operations; mancuvres take the place 
of battles.” 

The writer of the article replies that a frontal attack on this 
occasion would not have annihilated the enemy, for the Boers 
would have retreated when we came to close quarters; and, 
as it was, had our cavalry been able to pursue, great loss 
would have been inflicted on the enemy. The General Staff 
record the generous treatment of captured Boers by us, and 
quote a German officer who was taken prisoner as saying: 
“Not only the officers, but even the Tommies, behaved to the 
prisoners like thorough gentlemen.” We wonder whether 
any of the General Staff, who of course knew the facts, ever 
raised their voices against the chorus of calumny which arose in 
Germany, or whether the Chinese during the relief of the Pekin 
Legations found that the Germans “ behaved like thorough 
gentlemen.’——-In another article without signature the 
problem of the unemployed is discussed. We cannot say that 
it throws any fresh light on this subject, and all the varied ills 
are traced to the same sources,—Trade- Unions and Free-trade, 
The writer points out one great difficulty which he declares in- 
creases unemployment, the refusal of the Trade-Unions to 
allow a man to earn anything unless he works at the full 
Union rate. In “ Musings without Method” we are warned 
of the danger that if Norway persists in her separatist policy 
she may become the scene of Russian intrigue. The 
tendency of some Norwegian patriots to play off Russia 
against Sweden might conceivably lead to Russia “ protect- 
ing” Norway with an eye all the time to an open harbour on 
the North Sea. 

Mr. Moreton Frewen’s article in the Monthly Review, 
“ About ‘Thinking Imperially,’” reminds us in its tone of 
Lady Catherine de Burgh’s method of dealing with her 
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cottagers. When they were “disposed to be quarrelsome, dis- 
contented, or too poor, she sallied forth into the village to 
settle their differences, silence their complaints, and scold 
them into harmony and plenty.” We are told, among other 
things, that instead of hurting the very poor, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposed 2s. duty on corn would have been “for them a 
princely endowment.” Somehow this tax was to have pro- 
duced one hundred and forty millions of capital by a wave of 
the tariff juggler’s wand. This sum could have been used to 
deport the poor from England and establish them on farms 
in outlying parts of tle Empire. It is not thought worth 
while to tell us who would really pay these millions. Nor is a 
reason given for the statement that if we had had a preferential 
tariff, millions, not only of English, but of Germans and Scandi- 
mavians, would have gone to our Colonies instead of to the 
United States. Mr. Moreton Frewen has no doubts, assuring us 
that “in a very few years at most the entire fabric of Free- 
trade will have gone by the board,” and winds up with a 
panegyric of Mr. Chamberlain. The article would be of 
more interest had the writer taken some one particular 
line of argument and followed it up. Nevertheless, this 
random “thinking,” with its historical references to York- 
town, and the relative posthumous influence of Gladstone, 
Bismarck, and Washington, makes some fine confused 
reading.——Mr. J. L. Bashford in an article dated from 
Berlin seeks to minimise all German hostility towards 
this country. We are told in long quotations from the 
“communications made to me...... from one of the 
chief officials of the Berlin Foreign Office” how entirely we 
are beloved by all Germans. Says this personage: “Every 
villager in Prussia knows that the English were the sole 
allies of Frederick the Great.” Nor does one of “the 
highest naval officials’ fall behind his Foreign Office com- 
panion ; indeed, he says that German naval officers look upon 
the English “ as our comrades par excellence.” The merchants, 
too, join in the chorus of praise. Unfortunately, the facts can 
scarcely be admitted to agree with this favourable view. And 
the hostile feeling in England towards Germany rests on 
something more than disgust at the tone of German news- 
papers during the South African War.——A paper on 
* Quaint Memories,” by Mrs. Emma Hessey, contains a good 
story of Lord Liverpool, who was travelling incognito with the 
writer’s father. After breakfasting at a hotel in London, 
the Prime Minister ordered his valet, a raw Sussex youth, to 
clear the table and pack everything in a portmanteau. By 
this order of course was meant Lord Liverpool's letters and 
papers. But the youth took it to include the silver teapot and 
spoons. When Lord Liverpool was driving away down Oxford 
Street a cry of “ Stop thief!” was raised, and the landlord of 
the hotel arrived in pursuit. There in the street the Prime 
Minister had the mortification of having his luggage opened, 
and in it was found the plate. Never would the statesman 
laugh at this episode even years after, so great was his fear 
that the story might get into the newspapers. 


Mr. Davitt in the Independent Review writes an imaginary 
account of the Irish National Assembly in 1910. At least, he 
sets out to do this, but before he is fairly started he turns aside 
to retell the story of the Wyndham-MacDonnell affair, and we 
hear but little more of the future. Itisa pity, as the forecast, 
coming from such a source, might have been interesting. The 
only definite acts of the majority of the new Assembly we 
hear about are proposals to borrow fifty millions and a 
plan for reforming the voting of illiterates. This plan is 
to render the ballot-papers of each candidate a different 
colour. No doubt this would make it more difficult to declare 
schoolmasters illiterates, as has been done in the past; but it 
still leaves it open to declare uncertain voters to be colour- 
blind.——Mr. G. M. Trevelyan writes pleasantly of ‘The Middle 
Marches,” the country south of the Cheviot Hills. The 
inhabitants no longer follow the old ways of the Border, but 
study their Bible and Burns, the popularity of the Scotch 
poet being accounted for by the fact that many of the 
inhabitants of the region are Scotch, for during the persecu- 
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TALES OF RYE TOWN.* 

THE Cinque Ports appeal to different people in different 
ways. To some moderns they. justify their existence ie 
by the excellence of their golf links, so that a saturning ccls 
has been heard to complain that they were always polluted by 
stockbrokers and sloe-gin. Others, however, are still bi 
to whom the ancient glories of these forgotten sea-ports stil] 
appeal with irresistible force, and amongst those must now be 
reckoned Mrs. Stepney Rawson, who in this pleasant Volum, 
has brought a retrospective imagination to bear on one of 
them with very charming results. In a very interesting 
introductory chapter Mrs. Rawson goes a long way towards 
interpreting the secret of this “bourg délaissé au miliey 
des marais,” as Elisée Reclus calls the sister-town of 
Romney :— 


“Délaissé! How else picture the town from the cliffs of 
Winchelsea two miles away, or from the straight white road that 
goes between the two? That road runs through the flat marsh 
sheep-dotted, with tossing reed plumes which show the sunken 

‘ditches here and there. So still, so lovable is Rye as you look at 
her from the white road ; so rich the clustering roofs of red, and 
dove colour, and deep cobalt, rising from that green sea of marsh 
Everywhere marsh ; to the right, till it meets the sea; to the left, 
till it touches the hills of Udimore where the woods are deep, the 
lanes high-hedged, and the smoke of the red and white oast. 
houses goes up in white columns against an evening sky. Rye is 
indeed like a weary soldier, for she was ever the centre of war, 
The sea attacked her in fierce tenderness on this side, and then, 
when she put on fresh buckram with a sea wall, he besieged her 
anew on that. And she did not know her good fortune while it 
lasted, for, so long as her lover’s arms encircled her on threo 
compass points, he was her defender from the side of Gaul, 
but, when he sulkily loosened his hold, a man, born a king, 
and third of the Edwards, was forced to give her, as duenna, 
a fort in the green place that the sea had bared. The wars 
have gone over her head, but she is still the same Rye, with 
the same alleys, the old sites, the old names. Her two hundred 
and seventy-one rods contain her still, as when Jeake planned 
his horoscopes in his black and white house with the two 
gables in Mermaid Street, and saw, in a vision, the shining 
letters ‘C.R’ and ‘I.R.’ by which he knew of a surety that 
after Carolus Rex II. should come the Nazarene Himself. 
Upon the salts and in the alleys you will find russet-skinned and 
rosy children. Some of them have strange names. They are 
surely Huguenots, in blood, from crown to heel. But they know 
nothing of the toil of their refugee sires, of the tireless fingers of 
forgotten men and girls in the cellars and crypts. Catch a 
brown-eyed boy and ask him what he does here. He looks at you 
in shy scorn. ‘Pl-ay,’ he whispers, and then blushes because 
you ask whether it is the salt damp wind that makes his lashes 
curl, Not even the permanent way can bring back to Rye her 








tions of Claverhouse men crossed into England to escape from 
the fire and sword that pursued the Presbyterians in Scotland. 
The article before us is appropriately illustrated with many | 
quotations from ballad poetry, for here we are on the sacred | 
ground where so many great poems of antiquity were | 
discovered and preserved. | 


old business of the days when the sea was about her. She is 
occupied certainly, like an anxious housewife, with a tender joy 
in methods that are old and circuitous. There is corn to buy 
and thresh, and barges to unload in the Rother, and ale to brew. 
And people get married, or fall out, and make bargains, as 
before; so that the town lawyers behind their flat fronts of 
Georgian brick, in which their doors stand level with the cobbled 
street, have sufficient to keep their waistcoats filled and their 
seals active. Yet,though the golfer hurries boisterously through 
the alleys to the toy train that runs to the links on the marsh, 
there is no other haste in Rye. She is the seat of contemplation 
and of gentle gossip and of neighbourliness.” 

Mrs. Rawson owes much to Jeake, but still more to her own 
faithful observation and graceful fancy. And it is no small 
proof of her skill that though the scene is always laid in Rye 
or its environs, no sense of monotony is engendered by the 
uniformity of local colour. The spirit of the town and the 
breath of the marshes pervade the book, but so diverse are 
the aspects portrayed, and so wide is the range of time covered, 
that Mrs. Rawson’s readers have no cause to complain of her 
particularism. Now it is an imaginary episode in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth that she sets before us, when the virgin 
Queen surprises a group of lads and lasses on May Day and 
herself awards the crown to the May Queen. Anon she trans- 
ports us to the age of Orange William, when Rye, like other 
towns on the seaboard, was a favourite place of call for spies 
from St. Germains. Or, again, she revives for us the home life 
of the refugees,—Huguenot and Flemish artificers, who have 
left their traces on the buildings that standtothisday. These 
efforts at reconstruction are always beset with pitfalls, not 
the least being the temptation to employ those conventional 
archaisms which find their reductio ad absurdum m the 
programme of “Ye Olde Englishe Fancye Fayre.” Mrs. 


* Tales of Rye Town. By Maud Stepney Bawson. London: A. Constable and 
Co. (6s.j 
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Rawson is too good an artist, and has studied 
her subject too carefully, to resort to such cheap 
devices, though we regret to notice the use of the 

Jetive “Tush” on one occasion. For the rest, though 
Pg dialogue is at times a little mannered, the idealisa- 
tion is legitimate enough, and there is a laudable absence 
of Wardour Street English. As for Mrs. Stepney Raw- 
gon’s outlook generally, it is romantic, delicately senti- 
ental, and marked by a keen sense of the ornamental and 
decorative side of life. A Flemish painter, whose conscientious 
realism affronts his patrons and patronesses, is the central 
figure of one episode; a Flemish silversmith figures 
prominently in another. Lady Clemency Honeyfoot, who 
successfully emulates Portia in one story, and is baulked, not 
very convincingly, in her attempt to avenge the honour of 
a dead brother in its sequel, is as conspicuous for her bravery 
of attire as for her passionate love of justice. This constant 
appreciation of the superficial grace and comeliness and stately 
amenities of bygone times no doubt deprives her pictures of 
preadth and realistic completeness, but with this reserve we 
can cordially commend these eloquent and ingenious essays in 
romantic reconstitution. 


Stepney 





Bloomsbury. By C. F. Keary. (David Nutt. 6s.)—Like all 
Mr. Keary’s books, this novel is full of thought, close observation, 
and a wide and tolerant appreciation of character; but, again like 
all his books, the proper fictional interest is apt to be submerged, 
and the novelist forgotten in the critic and sociologist. There 
is enough cleverness in it to equip twenty good novels, and yet 
we cannot say that as a novelit is a success. The plot, so far 
as there is one, is woven around the doings of a young girl from 
the country, who lives for two years in a Bloomsbury lodging- 
house, and then marries a Cambridge don. But the interest lies 
in the many odd sets she moves in, the fads which are faithfully 
described, and generally in the whole comedy of earnest, ill- 
balanced culture. The story of the deformed doctor Quorn and 
Miriam de Cassada is a luridly tragic episode which is scarcely 
in keeping with the spirit of the book. As a study of the “‘ half- 
baked”—the curious neurotic intellectualism which flourishes 
around the arts and sciences—the work cannot be overpraised. 
There is scarcely a craze in modern life which Mr. Keary does 
not expound with full understanding and detachment. But the 
fault of it all as fiction, apart from the lack of coherent drama, 
is that he will not select, but reproduces trivial conversations 
verbatim till the reader loses all sense of proportion. It is a 
method which would require a “ Rougon-Macquart ” cycle to doit 
justice. The Quorn story, if told by itself, might have been a 
small masterpiece, but in its loose setting it misses its proper 
effect. At the same time, Mr. Keary is profoundly interesting, 
for he has the stimulating power of all first-hand observers. The 

format of the book is unfortunate, for it is a dumpy volume, 
awkward to hold, and packed with misprints, 


The Grey World. By Evelyn Underhill. (W. Heinemann, 
6s.)—This is a striking book. In the first scene we are 
introduced to a little boy—a street-arab—dying in a hospital- 
He passes into the next life, and finds himself “a little ghost 
adrift in a strange world from which all colour had been with- 
drawn.” This new world, however, “ was not a legendary land of 
shadows, but the solid earth on which he had passed ten years of 
aggressively material life.” But he saw the former things “in a 
new perspective, a thin grey unsubstantial world like a badly 
focussed photograph.” After a while he realises that he is not 
alone, but in a crowd of other beings like himself, “all wearily 
searching for company, interests, something that had been made 
necessary to them in the life now passing away. They went on 
hopelessly, endlessly ; the noise which he heard was the complaint 
which they made to the enveloping greyness because of the hard- 
ness of their quest.” At last, in horror and dismay, “he flung 
out the whole force of his poor little spirit in prayer to some 
Force which he knew not,” and in answer to his supplication was 
born again into the material world, this time as the son of a rich 
wholesale tailor living in a suburban villa. The boy grows up 
keeping the recollection of his former existences, the slum life 
and the life of the “Grey World,” and the author maintains 
throughout the book a somewhat discordant contrast between 
her hero’s inner life and his sordid, though luxurious, sur- 
roundings. It is sometimes difficult to believe that both sides 
of the story could come out of one imagination. As he grows up 
the horror of death and of a return to an immaterial existence 
grows upon the young man; but with the increasing dread comes 
an increasing conviction that there must be some way of living in 
this present life, some mental attitude which can be cultivated. 


which would make the next not only endurable but desirable, not 
only a condition of repining but a place of fulfilment,—that 
those in the “ grey world” were those, and those only, to whom 
material things had been all in all. How he works out his 
salvation we leave the reader to find out. As he reads he will 
discover that the earthly side of the book is as original as the 
spiritual, though far less attractive. 


Diane. By Katharine Holland Brown. (W. Heinemann. 6s.) 
—Novel-writers are beginning to discover what a rich mine of 
material lies before them in the condition of affairs in the Southern 
States before the outbreak of the American Civil War. Miss 
Holland Brown has added to exciting descriptions of the traffic 
in escaped slaves an account of acommunistic French settlement 
on the Mississippi River. The book contains many exciting 
adventures and a brief glimpse of John Brown, without whose 
appearance any novel treating of this period would be incom- 
plete. The drawing of character is not the essential factor in 
a novel of adventure, yet the heroine Diane is a very attractive 
figure, and the book boasts also a wonderful portrait of a fan- 
tastic child, Petit Clef. There is, altogether, a great deal to 
read in Diane, and although it suffers a little fromfaults of 
construction, it is on the whole a very good story. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





A PECULIAR PEOPLE: THE DOUKHOBORS. 

A Peculiar People: the Doukhobérs. By Aylmer Maude. 
(A. Constable and Co. 6s. net.)—Mr. Maude is not ashamed to 
own that there has been a time when he knew less about his 
subject than he knows now. He began by absolutely accepting 
all that Tolstoy believed and wrote about the Doukhobérs ; he has 
come to see that there is another side to the question, and many 
other things to be taken into account. We may pass over the 
history of the “ Peculiar People,” not because it is deficient in 
interest and value, but because the barest analysis would require 
more space than we can afford. The practically important part 
of the affair is the relation of the Doukhobérs to the Canadian 
Government, the result,in short, of the great emigration experi- 
ment in the carrying out of which the Dominion authorities gave 
such liberal help. (Mr. Aylmer Maude himself took an active 
part in the business, and he speaks throughout with the weight 
of personal experience.) The difficulties that beset all attempts 
at practically realising communistic principles soon made them- 
selves apparent when the Doukhobérs set to work in their 
new home. It would be rash to draw general conclusions, 
at least with the belief that they are matters of demon- 
stration. Still, it seems tolerably clear that where there 
is a leader of commanding will and power of administration— 
itself a condition repugnant to the Socialistic theory—com- 
munism may be made to prevail; but that, when it does so 
prevail, life becomes hard, uneasy, and full of suspicions and 
jealousies. It is also clear that an average gathering of people, 
holding the communistic theory, is very apt to drift into 
individualism. The great migration took place in 1899, and by 
the beginning of the next year one-third of the people had 
abandoned communism. Here is an example of the experiences 
that drove them in this direction. In the North Colony the 
| thirteen villages agreed to have a common treasury into which 
all wages earned were to be paid. But of the men who ought to 
have gone to work only half went, and these earned 56 cents 
only on an average by the day. The industrious rebelled, and the 
common treasury was given up. The number of men that 
went to work was immediately doubled, and the average 
of wages earned rose at the same time; by how much it is 
not easy to say, as other causes were at work. The story of 
the “Pilgrimage” in which the doubts and discontents of the 
“Peculiar People” found a vent need not be gone into. Mr. 
| Maude’s account of it is full of interest. He has shown, as we 
have said, a readiness to confess that he has been wrong. Might 
we hint to him that when he speaks of the English Government 
being constantly at war, “ordering men to be killed in distant 
countries for reasons that no plain man can understand,” he is 
providing subjects for future repentance? Elsewhere he tells 
us that the Indian peasant cannot understand why he is taxed to 
provide a scientific frontier. Probably it isso; few of us know 
what wa are taxed for. But if anything is certain in such 
matters, it is that Russia wanted India, that she would have 
taken it had we not been on our guard, and that the Indian 
peasant would be far worse off under Russian rule than he is 
under ours. 
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THE HAWTHORNE CENTENARY CELEBRATION. 

The Hawthorne Centenary Celebration. (Houghton, Mifflin, and 
Co., Boston, U.S.A. 5s. net.) —This “celebration” was held at the 
« Wayside,’ Concord, Massachusetts, on July 4th-7th in 1904, The 
« Wayside’ once belonged to Amos Bronson Alcott. Hawthorne pur- 
chased it in 1852. There have been other changes of ownership ; 
but the genius loci has been duly honoured; and there was probably 
nothing that could offend those who best remembered Hawthorne 
when they attended this commemorative ceremony. Here we 
have the addresses given and the letters received on the occasion. 
Of these it is sufficient to say that they are worthy of the time. 
We have found the most interesting and informing of the whole 
number to be that delivered by C. F. Adams, all the more valuable 
‘because the speaker never loses what we may call his detachment. 
The passage (pp. 52-60) on the power of great writers to produce 
types of character is especially good. It is curiously true that 
the power was in abeyance for the greater part of the literary 
history of the world; that we do not find a type between Homer 
and Rabelais ; that from Hector, Helen, Ajax, and Ulysses we have 
to jump to Pantagruel, Don Quixote, Hamlet,and Falstaff. Next 
to Mr. Adams’s contribution, while naturally of a wholly different 
character, we should place that of Julian Hawthorne. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
Teserved for review in other forms, ] 





Prisons, Police, and Punishment. By Edward Carpenter. (Arthur 
C. Fifield. 2s. net.)—Mr. Carpenter has, it would seem, no little 
sympathy with the famous aphorism, La propriété c’est le vol. 
He draws, for example, a harrowing picture of some simple 
creature who builds a cottage on a bit of waste land and is dis- 
possessed of it by a cruel tyrant who calls himself lord of the 
manor. Now what is the real truth? The bit of land is common, 
—i.e., the property of the lord of the manor, subject to the 
legal rights of a certain number of commoners, which rights 
are often as valuable as those of the lord. These rights over it 
are equally those of pasturage. Suppose that fifty simple 
creatures build houses—and if the common were handy to a 
town they certainly would—what becomes of the pasture? Mr. 
Carpenter has, we doubt not, good aims, but he seems to us very 
ignorant of things that do not fit in with his theories, and 
culpably violent in his language. 


Tales of the Church in England. By G. E. Burrows. (A. R. 
Mowbray and Co. 2s. 6d.)—The three tales belong to the first, 
the ninth, and the twelfth centuries of the Christian era. They 
are told with considerable spirit, but it may be doubted whether 
they are always in harmony with facts,—we fio not mean histori- 
cally true, but in harmony with history. The first certainly 
would have been better for revision by an expert. The names 
are not a little confused. “ Didices, the propraetor,” “a native 
of Ligones,” and “ Boescus ”—he is the hero of the story—have 
@ queer sound. Bath, too, is spoken of as “aqua-solis.” The 
singular aqua is used of a lake, an aqueduct, &c.: a place of 
medicinal springs was in the plural, aquae. 


The Women of Shakespeare’s Family. By Mary Rose. (John 
Lane. 1s. net.)—This book is largely made up of suppositions, 
as indeed might be expected, so little beyond names and dates is 
known about Shakespeare’s mother, wife, and daughters. Miss 
Rose supposes “that Anne Hathaway was a fair delicate woman, 
looking younger than her years”; that William Shakespeare’s 
children were “dearly loved by the somewhat solitary girl, their 
aunt Joan”; that Judith Shakespeare “could not fail to take a 
deep interest in the stirring events of the times in which she 
lived” ; and so forth. Wecan do all this, it is true, for ourselves ; 
still, there is no harm in it; and it is only fair to say that Miss 
Rose has been careful to do her best with the few facts that she 
has to-deal with. 


Ozford Pennies. Described by C. L. Stainer, M.A. (The 
Clarendon Press, for the Oxford Historical Society.)—The coins 
described and figured in these pages and the illustrative plates 
range over a period of nearly three centuries and a half 
(A.D. 925—A.D. 1272). Nine belong to Athelstan’s reign, and 
four to Henry III. These are the terminus a quoand the terminus 
ad quem. Mr. Stainer gives us an interesting account of them, of 
the moneyers who made them, and of the relations between the 
provincial mints and the central authority. The weights of the 
coins vary considerably, ranging from 13 grains to 28. The 





. Be a 
heaviest average is among the pennies of Ethelred IL. ( 
however, were found in a hoard, and are in unusually fin, 
condition.) Some curious stories are told of the finding of th » 
treasures. In 1833, for instance, some young boys playing at 
Beaworth (near Alresford) found a hoard. How many it co 
tained is uncertain, for some were thrown about as things of . d 
value, but the owner of the land received no lesg than 4 
thousand by the evening of the following day. They were all of 
William I., and one hundred and forty-seven were Oxford Pennies 
Taking 20 grains as the average weight, they must have theme 
worth at the time as bullion about £60 (silver being then near] 
worth its currency value). 


The Official Year-Book of the Church of England, 1905. (S.P.C.K 
3s.)—This volume appears for the first time without the name of 
the editor so long associated with it. Mr. Burnside conceived the 
idea of the book nearly a quarter of a century ago, edited the first 
issue in 1882, and for twenty-two years continued, latterly under 
the burden of much suffering, to spend upon it a vast amount of 
gratuitous labour. No idea of what that labour comes to can be 
gained except by personal inspection of its pages, numbering ag 
they do close upon seven hundred. It is needless to say that they 
have the most varied interest and utility. Much of the value of 
the statistics depends upon the willingness of the clergy to make 
the returns asked for. It is satisfactory to see from the table on 
p. xv. that out of some fifteen thousand incumbents, only eighty 
failed todo so. In ten out of thirty-five dioceses there was no 
return missing, and, as will be seen, the average was little over 
two per diocese. It is worth noting, in view of the discussion now 
proceeding as to the rearrangement of the diocesan boundaries of 
Canterbury and Rochester (on occasion of the establishment of the 
new See of Southwark), that the population’ of twelve dioceses ig 
larger, and that of twenty-two smaller, than the population of 
Canterbury. The Archbishop’s diocesan work ought, in considera- 
tion of the many claims on his time, to be reduced to a minimum, 
whereas it is above the average. Sixteen contain more incum- 
bencies and eighteen fewer. We see a useful summary of 
“Recent Church Literature,” giving notices, of course neutral in 
character, of nearly two hundred and fifty books. 


Tue Turrp Fouio or SHAKESPEARE.—Messrs. Methuen and (Co, 
have published a facsimile of the “Third Folio” (of 1664) 
(£4 4s. net). “Printed for P. C. 1664” is the subscription of 
the title-page, which further announces that “to this Impression 
is added Seven Playes [observe the use of the singular verb], 
never before Printed in Folio, viz., Pericles Prince of Tyre, The 
London Prodigall, The History of Thomas Ld. Cromwell, Sir 
John Oldcastle Lord Cobham, The Puritan Widow, A Yorkshire 
Tragedy, The Tragedy of Locrine.” This is a massive, handsome 
volume. No praise can be too high for the enterprise of the 
publishers in bringing out these costly reprints. They not only 
delight the book-lover, but are of practical use to the student 
who desires to study the text at first hand, and to note exactly 
how the poet’s words were presented to the reader in a particular 
contemporary edition. 


Agricultural Changes. By Robert H. Elliot. (J.and J. H. Ruther- 
furd, Kelso. 3s. 11d., post-free.)—In this volume, a third edition 
brought up to date and containing the author’s latest experiments, 
Mr. Elliot describes the “ Clifton Park” rotation of crops. The 
plan followed is, in outline, the “cheap production of a good turf.” 
A selection of strong large grasses, yarrow, kidney vetch, &e,, 
is planted. These are allowed to grow for four years or more. 
When it is broken up a very large quantity of rootage has been 
produced. Then a crop of turnips is taken and treated with 
artificial manure. After these come oats; then turnips again. 
Then the land is laid down as before, and again left. When 
broken up again, no manure is required for the crops taken, nor 
indeed afterwards, the soil being by that time charged with 
humus. We have given oats as the cereal grown, because the 
Clifton Park farm is not suited for wheat; but wheat, or, we 
presume, barley, might take the place. “Deep-rooting plants 
are the best manure,” and besides the kinds mentioned above, 
chicory, tall fescue, and red clover are named. Mr. Elliot pleads 
for the institution of Government farms for purposes of 
instruction. 


New Epirions.—Aristotle’s Politics. Translated by Benjamin 
Jowett. With Introduction, Analysis, and Index by H. W. C. 
Davis, M.A. (Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Davis's in- 
troduction might have been longer with advantage to the 
reader, for what he says is certainly likely to be useful, 
Two remarks we may give. First, that the study of the 
city-state will be instructive, “just because it is unlike 
the states with which we are personally acquainted.” 
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an insight.into the working of the human 

ind under conditions new to us. Second, that we must be 
pee to inquire how far the political names which Aristotle 
rs have changed their significance. The “fierce democracy ” 
a Pericles “wielded at will” was very different from the 
= racy of modern politics. ——Rabelais. Selected and Edited 
es Hidden Page. (G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—This 
ae first volume of a proposed series of “ French Classics for 
Fnglish Readers,” to appear under the editorship of Professor 
Adolphe Cohn and Dr. C. H. Page. The most stalwart champion 
of the principle of reprinting without omission would hesitate to 

ly it to Rabelais. Whether the editors have hit the just 
= in their treatment of the text is a matter which we shall 
. attempt to decide. Certainly the book is not suitable 
virginibus puerisque ; but Rabelais never could be that and remain 
Rabelais. Let it suffice to say that the edition is very well got 
up and generally attractive ——A Dictionary of American Authors. 
By Oscar Fay Adams. (Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 14s.)—A fifth 
edition containing between eight and nine thousand names, an 
increaso of nearly three thousand on the first, and more than 
thirteen hundred on the second. These numbers are prodigious, 
and every day adds to them. The labour of the Danaides is as 
nothing to the making of a list of authors. The vase is never 
full——Home Education. By Charlotte M. Mason. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)——Sybil, by Lord Beacons- 
field (John Lane, 1s. 6d. net), in the “ New Pocket Library.” 
Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronté, 2 vols. (J. M. Dent and Co., 5s, 
net), the first of areprint of “The Novels of Charlotte, Emily, 
and Anne Bronté.”—-A Vagabond in Asia, By Edmund Candler. 
(Greening and Co. 5s.)—Mr. Candler is the author, it will be 
remembered, of the recent “Unveiling of Lhasa.”——A Tale of 
Two Cities, by Charles Dickens, in the series of “Cameo 
Classics” (Library Press, 6d. net).——In the same series we 
have also The Beauties of Sterne. 


It gives us 











MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for April :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, the Empire Review, the Tlome 
Counties Magazine, the Educational Review, the Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper's Magazine, the Geographical Journal, the Windsor Maga- 
sine, the Open Court, Lippincott's Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, 
Baconiana, the Indian Review, Cassell’s Magazine, the Sunday 
Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the United Service Magazine, the 
Month, the Boy’s Own Paper, the Girls Realm, the London 
Magazine, the Connoisseur, the Smart Set, the Economic Journal, 
Mothers in Council, Chambers’s Journal, the Woman at Home, 
the Cornhill Magazine, the Quiver, the School World, the Journal 
of Education, the Expository Times, the Girl's Own Payer, 
Macmillan’s Magazine, Temple Bar, Good Words, the Parents’ 
Review, the Gentleman's Magazine, the Commonwealth, the 
Expositor, the Treasury, the Author, the Worlds Work, the Art 
Journal, the Monthly Review, the Popular Science Monthly, the 
Delineator, the Leisure Hour, the Studio, the North American 
Review, Sale Prices, the Canadian Magazine, the National Gallery 
of British Art, Part I., Wild Flowers, Part I., Harmsworth’s 
Encyclopedia, the Dublin Review, the Book Monthly, the West- 
minster Review, the Traveller's Magazine, the East and the West, 
the Jowrnal of the Royal Colonial Institute, the Occult Review, 
the English Illustrated Magazine. 
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Hon, Henry Berkeley Portman, 

Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 

Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 

Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., | Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
C.B. 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 











A.D. 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





ACCIDENT & ‘SICKNESS. 
GENERAL FIRE. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


oe 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
INSURANCE. General Manager—F’. Norre-Mitier, J.P. 


BROWNING’S 
‘“*AXPEB” (Regd.) SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES 


Are COOL, COMFORTABLE, and PRESERVING to the Eyes. 
They are made with the best Axis Cut-Pebble Lenses. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1nG, F.R.A.S., F.R.MS. 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New ApDRESS—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


Consultations free. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs, TREVES, 
HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts, 























SPRING SEASON RENOVATIONS. 
HAMPTON S "Cr'charge 


an experienced Representative, fully competent to advise as 
to the best course to adopt in the matter of any 


RENOVATIONS OF HOUSES 
& HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


that may be contemplated. 


HAMPTONS Estimate Free for the Repainting, Redecorating, 
Repairing, Structurally Altering, Dismantling, Reinstating, 
&c., of Residences in Town or Country. 


Write to-day for Catalogues, sent Free 


PALL MALL EAST. TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—>———_ 


Adam (Robert), Artist and Architect, 4t0.........s:++s+sesseeee+ee.(Unwin) net 10/6 
Bleachley (H.), Some Distinguished Victims of the Scaffold (K. Paul) net 10/6 
Branch (E, A.), Freehand for Teachers and Art Students, 4to 
(Ralph & Holland) net 2/6 

Brown (V.), The Disciple’s Wife: a Novel, cr 8vo ene Pony 1 Temi ees 6/0 
Cahan (A.), The White Terror and the Red : a Novel (Hodder & Stoughton, 
Chesterton Ae Gladstonian Ghosts, er 8vo seeeeee(S. C. Brown) net 2/6 
Collins (F. H.), Author and Printer, cr 8vo.. Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Creed of Christ (The), cr 8V0 ..........crsessessceressvecescecccreessseesease (Lane) net 5/0 
De Sélincourt (B.), Giotto, cr 8vo ......... b 

whes (R. P.), Seven Supreme Poets, cr 8vo seeseeeeee(C. H. Kelly) 3/6 
Drage (G.), Trade Unions, Cr 8V0.........cscc0:sessseeeesesseeseeeeseee( Methuen) net 2/6 
Duncan (N.), Dr. Grenfell’s Parish: the Deep Sea Fishermen, cr 8vo 


(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Fraser sy The Potato, Cr 8V0......s00sessesseeeersesssesersssesssseeeeeee(Ke. Paul) net 3/6 
Frenssen (G.), Jéhrn Uhl: a Novel, cr 8vo .. 
Froussard (P.), Mucomembranous Enterocolitis 2/6 
Furse (G. A.), A Hundred Years Ago, 8V0  ......seccessesesssensevens (W. Clowes) 10/0 
Gallichan (W. M.), Fishing in Derbyshire and Around (F. E. Robinson) net 3/6 
Godard (J. G.), Racial Supremacy, cr 8VO .......+.s...s00100000(G. A. Morton) 6/0 
Gordon (A. A.), What Frances Willard Said, er 8vo ... weeees(evell) net 2/6 
Gulick (S. L.), The White Peril in the Far East, 8vo .........(Oliphant) net 3/6 
Haeckel (E.), The Evolution of Man, 2 vols. roy 8VO ......s00++++0. (Watts) net 42/0 
Heath (D.), Miniatures, imp 8V0 ..........06+ Ce ctatcahiiiiians ..(Methuen) net 21/0 
Heath (T. E.), Our Stellar Universe, 4to. aoe (Knowledge) net 5/0 
Hinder (H. C.), Lectures on Clinical Surgery, 8vo...............(Bailliére) net 12/6 
Hobart (E.), Leaves from a Suffolk Garden, cr 8vo (Imperial News Agency) 3/6 
Hoppenstedt (Major), Problems in Manceuvre Tactics (Smith & Elder) net 6/0 
Ireland (A.), The Far Eastern Tropics, cr 8vo ..... » .(Constable) net 7/6 
Jack Verschoyle’s Wife, by Cattieuchlan, cr 8vo .. (Gay and Bird) 6/0 
Jebb (R.), Studies in Colonial Nationalism, 8vo ............+. (EK, Arnold) net 12/6 
McClain (E.), Constitutional Law in the United States ...(Longmans) net 7/6 
Macfarren (W.), Memories : an Autobiography, 8V0 .............(W. Scott) 7/6 
McLaren (A.), The House of Barnkirk: a Novel, cr 8vo ...... (Duckworth) 6/0 
Marigold: a Story, by the Author of ‘‘ Jewel Sowers,” cr 8vo...(Greening) 6/0 
Marlow ()s The Puppet’s Dallying, cr 8V0..........0:..:.0e0s00+000(Greening) 6/0 
Maude (F. N.), Evolution of Modern Strategy from Eighteenth Century _ 
to Present Time, 8V0 .........ssseeseeeeeees agneeuceseneeereee omnes (W. Clowes) net 5/0 
Meade (L. T.), Virginia: a Novel, cr 8V0 ......,...s0000 ae (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Moncalm (M.), The Origin of Thought and Speech, 8vo.....,....... K. Paul) 9/0 
Moule (H. C. G.), My Brethren and Companions, and other Sermons, 
ID conqcqneeconassebeanesbcoueusbevceqanosnenensoces senenetes coscessennenibieaneenl (Nisbet) net 3/6 
Neidig (W. J.), The First Wardens: Poems, cr 8vo ......... (Macwillan) net 4/6 
Peckham (G. W. and E..G.), Wasps, Social and Solitary ...(Constable) net 6/0 
Perrin (RB. St. J.), The Evolution of Knowledge ...... (Williams & Norgate) 6/0 
Queer Lady Judas, by ‘‘ Rita,” cr 8vo ............ ee J a} 6/0 
Raine (A.), Hearts of Wales: a Novel, cr 8vo .(Hutchinson, 
Ransome (A.), The Stone Lady, and other Stories ......... (S. C. Brown) net 2/6 
Report on Temperature Experiments on Field Coils of Electrical 
Machines, folio ..........s:00cscsceeseneseseeceesessessessereseceseeeeeeeee(Lockwood) net 5/0 

Roberts (M.), Captain Balaam of the ‘Cormorant,’ and other Sea 
SRN IPEINIS <<. cas ncuron oustonsongnossnnment snp eheccosspanures civaasooeenn ane 
Robinson (A. G.), Cuba and the Intervention, 8vo, ..(Longmans) net 7/6 
Roger (G. H.), Infectious Diseases, roy 8VO ............2060+ (H. Kimpton) net 22/6 
Ross (J. M. E.), William Ross of Cowcaddens, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Rudland (E. M.), The Love of Heloise and Abelard, 4to ...... (K. Paul) net 3/6 
Skinner (H. H.), Jiu-Jitsu, Cr 8V0 .....00000sesccceceeresecesecsees (Gay & Bird) net 5/0 
Smith (E. A.), First in the Field: a Novel, cr 8vo . ...(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Sturgis (R.), The Appreciation of Sculpture, 8vo0 ...,.........+ (Batsford) net 7/6 

Sullivan (T, D.), Recollections of Troubled Times in Irish Politics, er Svo 
(Sealy & Bryers) 5/0 
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uckworth) net 7/6 































Swan (A. 8.), Christian’s Cross, cr 8VO ..............0.(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Tarkington (B.), In the Arena, cr 8vo (J. Murray) 6/0 


Triccoche (G. N.), Some Stumbling-Blocks of the French Language, cr 8vo 
K. Paul) net 4/0 










Ward . S. P.), Trixy: a Novel, cr 8vo ....... ....(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Wardell (R. J.), Studies in Homiletics, 12M0............eseseeeeeeee (C. H. Kelly) 2/6 
Warden (F.), The Youngest Miss Brown: a Novel atto & Windus) 6/0 


Warschauer (J.), Jesus Saith, cr 8vo ...... 
Wells (H. G.), A Modern Utopia, cr 8vo ... 6 
Wilcox (D.), Verses from Maoriland, 12m0 .......ccccceeesee seers G. Allen) net 2/6 
Wright (M. R.), The Republic of Chile, 4to... (Cazenove) net 42/0 
Wright (T. H.), The Shrine of Faith, cr 8V0 ........s...,sscenseeseeees (S.S.U.) net 3/6 


BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | ui Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 


E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C, 
THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 


ROYAL THE WORLD. 


INSURANCE | Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 











am ANT-MARK- 














FIRE. LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS ExceED £12,500,000. 








ANTED, a Series of practical ARTICLES (1,000 to 

3,000 words) on various PROFESSIONS and OPENINGS for HIGH- 

SCHUOL GIRLS. State terms, subjects suggested, and qualifications for 

dealing with same.—Address, “ F. 8. A.,” care of Gould’s Advertising Agency, 
54 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


IR LEWIS MORRIS RECOMMENDS a GENTLE- 

MAN who SEEKS a RE-ENGAGEMENT as SECRETARY toa Literary 

Gentleman or otherwise. Linguist. Has travelled.—Address, Box 65, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


AUGHTER of ADVERTISER, aged 18, Teacher of 

French Language (diplomée), musical, DESIRES SITUATION au 

pair in FAMILY in South of England.—MARTIN ZOCH, Dresden No. 8, 
Germany. 


O LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and others.— 

QUIET LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST; clean, simple, and 

comfortable ; terms, 6s, a day, inclusive.—Apply to Miss FRASER, Picket 
Hill, Ringwood, Hants. 











Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


Half- 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. y 
MIGROUNT cc acs ccdcdvoctsetoendecesescre eel ae 0.1.0 bee 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &C. ..cecccecccccececsecescecocsee 112 6.4..016 8..,:0 89 


ee 


GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 


In view of the extension of Secondary Education in Egypt icati 
invited for new ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIPS in SECONDARY Segue 
under the Ministry of Public Instruction. Masters to begin work in Septe oo 
in Cairo or Alexandria, and to teach in —- exclusively. Over 406 te Pid 
each School, mainly Mohammedans. In the case of one of the Masters. > 
required, the subject mainly essential is Science (Experimental Physica and 
Chemistry) ; six of the New Masters will be principally engaged in = 
Mathematics (Arithmetic, Geometry, and Algebra); the others will be 
cerned more particularly with the teaching of English. Candidates meet be 
not less than 23 nor over 30 years of age, have a robust constitution, and hai 
taken a University Degree in Honours. They must have ex erience pd 
Teachers: preference will be given to applicants who hold a Diplon' 
Teaching. Salary, £295 per annum (£Eg.24 per mensem), rising to £398 mm 
 seomeag (£Eg.32 per mag ye ge for age out to Egypt. Teaching 
hours, On an average, four daily, Fridays only excepted, Sui i 
-_ emt than two age te - e _— 

pplications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied 
Copies (only) of Testimonials, must be sent in before May 15th, 1905 marie 
outside ‘“ Assistant - Masterships,” and addressed to the SECRETARY. 
GENERAL, Ministry of Public Instruction, Cairo, Egypt, to whom candidates 
may apply for further information. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 
The COUNCIL INVITES APPLIC ATTONS. for ans 
e 4 CATIONS for the 
and SECRETARY of the College at a Salary of £300, pent, te 
Applications and 70 copies of Testimonials to be sent by May 10th to the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
T, F. ROBERTS, Principal, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 

ABERYSTWYTH. , 

The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post of WARDEN 

of the Alexandra Hall of Residence for Women Students in succession to Misg 

E, A. Carpenter.—Applications and 70 copies of Testimonials to be sent by 

May 10th to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 
T. F. ROBERTS, Principal. 


THE VICTORIA 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 

The Council is prepared to appoint a JUNIOR ASSISTANT LEC. 
TURER in Classics at a salary of £150 per annum.—Details of the conditions 
of appointment may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 


THE VICTORIA 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

The Council is prepared to appoint a LECTURER in JURIS. 
PRUDENCE and ROMAN LAW for three years.—A detailed statement of 
the conditions of appointment may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, 


EREFORD TRAINING COLLEGE.—WANTED, in 

September, TWO RESIDENT LECTURERS. Principal Subjects: 

(1) Mathematics; (2) Drawing. Preference will be given to Candidates hold- 

ing a Teacher’s Certificate or Diploma, and able to undertake either the 

direction of Nature Study or the special training of Infant School teachers,— 

ae and forms of application may be obtained ‘from the 
IINCIPAL. 


ANTED in May, GIRL STUDENT who has passed 
Senior Cambridge or some similar Examination, to work with one 

or two others for London Matriculation. High-class Boarding School. 
Tuition fees remitted. Hockey a recommendation.—Apply fully, giving 
references, to Box 63, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London, W.C. 


NE or TWO ENGLISH or FRENCH BOARDER 
PUPILS can be taken in a small private family (Roman Catholic), 
House close to the sea on Kent coast; very healthy. Every care and atten. 
tion. French and Italian spoken. Terms: very moderate.—Apply, “ M. H.,,” 
Box 61, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, we. 
ALLIWICK. MANOR.—The Misses FENTON beg: to 
announce that they are REMOVING their SCHOOL from New 
Southgate a few miles further into the country to a large country house, 
situated in beautiful grounds, with ample accommodation for games of 
kinds, and with a golf-course adjoining. The air is fine and bracing, and the 
surrounding country very beautiful. The house is large and airy, and hasa 
southern aspect. The sanitary arrangements are perfect. It is within 9 miles 
of London, and there is an excellent service of trains to amd from King’s Cross. 
London Professors will attend as hitherto.—The address after April 12th, 1905, 
will be Halliwick, Winchmore Hill, London, N. 


EW BIRKLANDS.—Miss COX and Miss SMITH 
BEG to ANNOUNCE tho REMOVAL of their School after Easter, 
1905, from Birklands, Highgate, to NEW HOUSE PARK, a fine, modern 
country house, 14 miles from St. Albans, Herts. NEW BIRKLANDS stands 
in an open bracing situation, on gravel soil, in its own grounds of about 
85acres, finely timbered, and comprising excellent hockey and cricket grounds, 
tennis courts, 9-hole golf course, and beautiful pleasure gardens, meadow and 
park land. London Masters will continue to attend the School as hitherto, 
and the girls will be frequently escorted to town, for sightseeing, concerts, &. 
St. Albans is 20 miles from London (St. Pancras), and is reached by an excel- 
lent and frequent train service within half an hour. It is also within easy 
motoring distance of town. 


ILLSIDE, FARNBOROUGH.—CONVENT OF OUR 

LADY OF THE SACRED HEART.—Cheerful and healthy position in 

the midst of pine district, Beautiful grounds. Special facility for acquiring 

— French, German, and Italian. Preparation for Examinations if 
desired. 


‘ty SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for games. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 


T. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
MIDDLESEX 08 miles from -London).—Country. Bracing Air. 
Principals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A. Owens College; Miss SHORE, His- 
torical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss B. SHORE, Medieval and Modern 
Languages Tripos, Girton College. 





















































HE BUSHEY SCHOOL OF PORTRAITURE AND 
ILLUSTRATION. 
Principal—MARMADUKE FLOWER, 
Late Assistant-Master to Professor von Herkomer, R.A. 
NEXT TERM APRIL 9th.—For particulars, apply Ebor, Bushey, Herts. 





M R. ALFRED SOTHEBY wishes to highly RECOM- 

MEND a PREPARATORY SCHOOL in Tunbridge Wells for Boys 
under 14. Kept by a Lady, assisted by a Tutor and Governesses. Home 
comforts and thorough teaching.—For Prospectus, apply Miss SLANN, Strad- 
broke House, Tunbridge Wells. 
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<7 MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


8 e School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Bohne’ ae above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 

Downs, Op modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduatesand Language 

salists on Lecture System, reaps g with special regard to needs 
} wing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
at Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
ach Literature, Music, and Art, or to pre fora University career. Fees 
Histor gn. perannum. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 

PrmoraL:; Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 

Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. (ate Director Live 1 Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
ies ag Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 








a ht, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiolog , Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 


with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. ’ : 
PeALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as @ pYofession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor mes. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 
— LING’S SWEDISH SYS'T'EM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


T, ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the ee oa MANCHESTER, and 


Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 





ly. 
“training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, 8S.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

A Residential’College providing a year’s professional training for Secondary 
Teachers. The Course includes oeestion for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teacher’s Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the 
University of London. 

For instruction in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education. The Practical 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., is under the 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifications 
for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to the 

= 





ps 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, O or the Hon, Sec, 
Miss MARGARET BERNARD, Birchy Hill, Sway, Hants, ! 





SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fzx £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fur £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical 
education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other 
Ay reer ae men, The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to 
all inquirers. 


L ccs (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE FOR WOMEN, 
8 HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. 

The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY 2nd, 1905. Students 
entering on that date can compete for the Entrance Scholarships awarded in 
October. Special Classes are arranged for the Preliminary Scientific and M.B. 
Examinations of the University of London. 

Particulars as to Fees, Scholarships, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Miss Douie, M.B. J. A. H. COCK, M.D., Dean. 


KATHARINE’S SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 

e GENTLEMEN will REMOVE at Easter from Wimbledon to a large 

Country House, standing in grounds of 5 acres, on HOOK HEATH, above 

Woking (frequent service under 40 mins, to town). Fees 125 gns. and 100 gns. 
—Miss WIGHT, 8S. Katharine’s, Lansdowne Road, Wimbledon. 











MVHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G, SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospect may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


{\HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS td. 


» Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 
1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. t 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 


2 89GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, 8S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 








j)}DUCATION.—CHESHIRE— WINCHAM HALL, 

LOSTOCK GRALAM.—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentle- 

men. Inclusive Fees, £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing 

Fields; Perfect Sanitation ; highly qualified Staff; Great paar: i | mh 
trated Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS, 
Secretary —Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol 
House-Mistress—Miss WEDDERBURN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, MAY 8th. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerl 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature, Lessons in riding, fencing, 











Governess of 





T MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Under Inspection of the Scotch Education Depertunans, and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough 
Modern Education for Girls. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, 
&c. Moderate terms.—Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or 
SECRETARY. References—Miss Welsh, late Mistress of Girton College, 
Cambridge; Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart., M.P.; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, 
KC.M.G, K.C.S.I. ; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, &. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 





swimming. Field for sports. 
S MICHAEL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
e Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL, 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL. 
Fees from 66 guineas. SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 9ra. 


\T. MICHAEL’S HALL, HOVE, BRIGHTON.—HIGH- 
\-) CLASS RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Recognised by Board of 
Education. Principal, Miss Ida Farnell (formerly of Lady Mar, t Hall, 
Oxon.; First-class University Honours). Highly qualified staff. London 
masters. Special attention paid to Music and Modern guages. Large weekly 
Orchestra. Modern premises built for school. Single bedrooms. Large 
class-rooms. Hockey ground and tennis-courts surrounding house. Riding, 
swimming.—Prospectus on application. 


ADY K RECOMMENDS A FINISHING HOME 
SCHOOL near London where a small number of GIRLS of good family 
receive a brilliant education ; great attention to health and sport; and delicate 
girls can study on special lines. Two Scholarships of value offered to two 
clever girls over 16. They must be daughters of Professional men.—Address, 
“ EMULATION,” c/o Robert Watson, 6 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 














Oss 2 4-5 HURST SCHOOUL, 
SOUTH CROYDON. 


Principals—Miss THEODORA E. CLARK, Miss K. M. ELLIS. 
Fees, 90 guineas a year. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD.—Head-Mistress, Miss ESTHER CASE, 
Certificated Student of Girton College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos. Second 
Mistress, Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc. A limited number of Boarders 
received. NEXT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 4th. 





VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


ARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HENDON 
HALL, MIDDLESEX.—The buildings having been largely extended, 
three Scholarships are offered (£50, £40, and £30 a year).—For particulars, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 
ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR CHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
Tho climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
ouses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application tothe HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Oxford Graduate, 
hasa VACANCY fora THIRD PUPIL. Backward boy of 17 or 18 preferred. 
French and German. Special preparation for University Entrance Examina- 
tions. Bracing country ; large grounds ; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating 
ety. Home life and careful supervision. 











IGHFIELD, HENDON, N.W.—Established 1858.— 
Principals—Miss CATHERINE METCALFE, Miss GERTRUDE 
WALLIS, late of the Froebel Educational Institute (School and ba 
Three Scholarships are offered to girls under fifteen years of age. NE 
TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, May 3rd.—Prospectus on application. 


‘A RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Boceptieast 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL. 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_Boarders.—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 

pals: C. E. RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs. GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 


IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£60 and under) will be offered in June for Classics, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages or Science. Examination at Giggleswick and in London,— 
Particulars may be had from the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. 


INDHEAD SCHOOL (Preparatory), having been taken 
over by Mr. ROBERT BAGOT EVERARD, M.A., Oxon, of Remenham 
Place, near eee will be REOPENED FRIDAY, May 12th.— 


Postal address, Hindh School, near jemere Station, Haslemere 




















L. and 8.W.B. 
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UYS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, and Students then 
entering will be eligible to compete for Entrance Scholarships of the combined 
ue of £360 in the following September, as well as for the numerous Medals, 
Scholarships, and Prizes awarded during the period of Studentship. The 
Seems have opened an Additional 50 Beds on the Medical side of the 
ospital. 

The numerous Hospital Appointments in both special and general depart- 
ments are open to Students without charge, and the holders of Resident 
Appointments are provided with board and lodging. 

s <o - one School provides the full Curriculum required for the L.D.S. 
ngland, 

A Handbook of Informstion for those about to enter the Medical Profession 
will be forwarded on application, 

For Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to Fees, Course 
of Study advised, Regulations for Residents in the College, &., apply 
personally, or by letter to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8.1. 


S '- THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on APRIL 26th. 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 602 
beds, of which 540 are in constant use. 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number), of the value of 
more than £500, are offered for competition each year. 

Upwards of 60 Resident and other Appointments are open to Students after 
qualification. 

A Students’ Clubforms part of the Medical School buildings, and the athletic 
ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached in 40 minutes 
trom the Hospital. 

Prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the under- 
signed. J. H. FISHER, B.S.Lond., Dean. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 
The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN APRIL 25th, 1905. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
Collegiate Regulations, 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London Univer- 
sity Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher Examinations. 

here is a large, thoroughly well oustgpet cricket-ground. 

For further particulars, apply, personally or by letter, to Mr. W. DOUGLAS 
He rg M.C.Cantab., Warden of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital; E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


THE VICTORIA 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION. 

An Examination for the Awards of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS in Classics, Modern Languages, History, Mathematics, and 

Science, will be held at the University on Monday, May 15th, and following 


days. 

Riislenien, &c., tenable at the HALLS OF RESIDENCE in connection 
with the University are also offered for award on the results of the above 
Examination.—For particulars apply to the REGISTRAR. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
Church of England Public School on Reformation Principles. 
Since 1897 : 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Honours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
‘ Britannia,’ Naval Cadetships, &c. (Special Army Class) ; 17 London Matric., 
a jitals, Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrances R.N.C., Osborne (Junior School). 
Ca 














ys. Estate of 160 acres. Certific. Sanitation. Chem. and Phys. Labors. ; 
. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct. 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 6th, 7th, 

and 8th. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£20 per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltoniaus only; and THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 


College, Cheltenham. 
RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Boyal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


T EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, MAY 5th. 

Eighteen Open Scholarships and Exhibitions gained at Oxford and 
Cambridge in the last six years.—For full particulars apply Head-Master, 
Rey. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A. 

SOMERSET. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, and Professions. 
Valuable Scholarships and leaving Exhibitions, 
—s Junior Department (8 to 12). 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


OODCOTE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

WINDLESHAM, SURREY.—The Rev. C. B. FENDALL wishes to 

give notice that WOODCOTE HOUSE will be REOPENED on MAY 8th, 

under thoroughly satisfactory and efficient management.—Full information 

may be obtained from Rev. C. B. FENDALL, Hatton Hill, Windlesham, and 
from 0. H. BRADNACK, Esq., Sutherland House, Folkestone. 


























)\PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Good Science 
Laboratories. Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving 
Scholarships te Universities and Hospitals. Specia: Classes for Londor 
Examinations. Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERM 

BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 4th.—There will be a COMPETITION 

for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (the amounts of which will be deducted from 

Fees) on July 6th and 7th for Boys between 11 and 15.—Applications for 

Pros oer &c., or particulars of Open Scholarship, to be addressed to 
SE ° 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Cosuenens dante HEAD-MASTER. 


IUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL.—The SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION will be held at Clothworkers’ Hall, Mincing Lane, E.C., 
on THURSDAY, April 27th,—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 














Rowse AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER. , 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VIL. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Fores 
For Land-owners. Land-agents, Surveyors,Agriculturists, intending 
For Prospectus apely to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 23rd, 
LLHALLOWS SCHOOL, HONITON, DkvVon 
PREPARATION for UNIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 
Special Class for Scholarships at the Public Schools, 
Fees for Board and Tuition from £42 a year, 
For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ant - — Tn 

LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS— 

An EXAMINATION will be Held at the School on June 8th and 9th 

1905, for EIGHT OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, four (Junior Platt) of £30 and 
four (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 
May ist.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A, H. COOKE, M.A. 
Head-Master. ” 
LL 


ALVERN COLLEGE. — Scholarship Examination, 

June 6th, 7th, and 8th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), oneof 856. 

four or more of £50, and four or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations, 
value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain 
a Scholarship.—For particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 


ROADSTAIRS—PIERREMONT COLLEGE, 
Home School on the Coast. Moderate fees, 


Prospectus and List of Honours from L. W. POSNETT, M.A, 


ARHAM HOUSE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA—mr 

E. L. HAWKINS, M.A. Oxon.. assisted by other competent tutors 

RECEIVES a few RESIDEN'I PUPILS to prepare for University and other 

Examinations. Golf, cricket, hockey, tennis, sea fishing and bathing, &¢, 
586 successes since 1882, 


H.™ 5: ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP, 
rf MOOBED IN THE MERSEY, 


Branch, 
Olonista,&o, 











Modern equipment. 














Designed to give a sound Technical and General Education to boys desirong 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nomiua- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature, 


For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 
Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.R., H.MLS, ‘ Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 

Rev. J. A. 8S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 
above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOL of a dozen Boys, ages 8 to 
15, preparing for the Public Schools and Osborne College. Modern Languages 
and Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. Milk from 
Home Farm. Games, Drill, Rifle Shooting, Riding.— Prospectus on application, 

















ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be offered for 
competition in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


LENALMOVN D. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 138th and 14th. 1 
For full particulars, apply to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


TE EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, founded ante 

1381, A.D.—Small First Grade Public School. Classical and Modern, 
Boating, Cadet Corps, and usual outdoor Games. NEXT TERM BEGINS 
MAY 38rd. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MAY 5th and 6th. Vacancies 
for Boarders at School House, Castle House, and at Harley Court (boys 
under 13 years).—For Prospectus, &c., address HEAD-MASTER. 


RIVATE TUITION, BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—Mr. D. M. 
BIKKETT, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, RECEIVES a few Resident 
PUPILS to Prepare for the Universities Entrance, and other Examinations, 
— Address, Leigh Holme, Hastings Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. 























ING’S' SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5th to 7th, 

Boys joining the school on May 5th are eligible, as others. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. 


A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
,ASTBOURNE COLLEGE 


President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 
ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 


Preparation for all Public Schools.—Apply for Prospectus to Head- 
Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE. 


Preparation for Universities and Army. Professional and Scientific 
Examinations. Scholarships and Exbibitions. Separate Junior School. 


Bracing climate. ‘ 
‘ ____ Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


OODLANDS, DEGANWY, NORTH WALES— 
Small PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL. Highly recommended. 
Numerous Entrance Scholarships & Successes at Public Schools. High, healthy 
and beautiful situation. Large house & grounds. Country life. Sea bathing. 
Every care taken of backward or delicate boys.—C. F. PUGHE, M.A., Cantab. 


ANGUAGES. SCIENCE. 


ENGLISH BOYS PREPARED for the Realschule and_ Technical 
University, or for Army and other Examinations, by Mr. H. A. CLAY, M.A, 
Platterstrasse, Ziirich, Switzerland. 


‘WHE ANGLO-FRENCH UNIVERSITY SCHOOL for 

LADIES, now REMOVED from Villa Papillon, Dieppe, to the historic 
home of the late Aiexandre Dumas, Puys, prés Dieppe ; unrivalled situation; 
sea and country; playing field, tennis lawns, good bathing; full staff; 
Diplomaed French Professors; Languages, Art, Sciences; English references ; 
Principal, English Protestant, now in England.—‘ M. H.,” care of J. and J. 
Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


ARIS.— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris, 


















































ARIS.—Mlle. BERTHAULT. RECEIVES GIRLS for 
f Finishing Education; thoroughly recommended.—Apply, 29 Bue 
Boulainvilliers, Paris; aud Mrs, STAPLETON, 46 Montagu Square, London. 
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A ae ; 
NTERNATIONAL GUILD. 
I 6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 





HOLIDAY COURSES, specially adapted to the needs of ENGLISH- 
gPEAKING STUDENTS, will be held during the months of J ULY, AUGUST, 


SEPTEMBER. 





For full Particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


le ae ie . 
BUILLY, PARIS. — Mlle. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 

French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 

Masters.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 


Neuilly, Paris. 
(\HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
ear Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with Fngland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 








SALE BY AUCTION. 


Rare and Valuable Books, including the Library of a Barrister; also a 
Selection from that of a Gentleman. 


M ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
April 12th, and two following days, at 1 o’clock, RARE AND VALUABLE 
BOOKS, comprising Gould’s Birds of Europe, 5 vols. ; Seebohm’s Monograph 
of Thrushes, coloured plates, 2 vols.; Whitaker's Richmondshire, 2 vols. ; 
Drake’s Eboracum, 1736, and other Topographical and Antiquarian works, 
many relating to Yorkshire; a complete set of the Harleian Society's Publica- 
tions, with the Register Section, 83 vols,; Architectural works by Billings, 
Brandon, Bowman, Crowther, and others; Armstrong’s Sir Henry Raeburn; 
Foster’s Miniature Painters, 2 vols., and other Fine Art books; Books and 
Tracts relating to America; Folklore Society’s Publications, a complete set, 
52 vols. ; Villon Society’s Translations, 22 vols. ; Ackermann’s Microcosm of 
London, original edition, 3 vols.; Mudford’s Campaign in the Netherlands, 
coloured plates by Cruikshank; Wordsworth’s Ode to Charles Lamb, the 
rare privately printed issue; Tennyson’s Poems, boards, uncut, 1833, and 
other first editions of Thackeray, Dickens, Surtees, &c.; Standard Historical 
Works by Gardiner, Froude, Lecky, Bentham, and others ; Framed Engravings 
by Bunbury; Autograph Letters, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had, 








TEPPE.—Boarding and Day School for French and 
English Girls. Preparation for Examinations. English References. 
Escort in April. LITTLE GIRL WANTED as COMPANION to other; 
reduced fees,—Principal, Mile. WALKER (Registered), 8 Quai Bérigny. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. PhD., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed_with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 














COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 
fo learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 
Square, London ; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. RK. I. St, Johu Parry, 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge,—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France. 


RENCH CLERGYMAN (Protestant) WISHES to 

TAKE YOUNG BOARDERS (boys or girls). Bright home life; pretty 

fown within walking distance of Switzerland ; piano, singing easily acquired. 
—Mr. le Pasteur DRAUSSIN, Poutarlier, France, Doubs. 


i D-H ETM, BERN E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a smull number of GIRLS, Languages 

and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 

ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care, Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 








RESDEN, UHLANDSTR. 411-—The Frl. HORICHS 
OFFER a refined HOME to DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, situated 

in the best, healthiest part of the town. Unusual advantages for German, 
Music, and other accomplishments. Intellectual family-life. Own rooms. 
Home comforts. Excellent table. Fest English references. Moderate terms. 





RESDEN.—Friulein SILLING RECEIVES a limited 

number of GIRLS in her Educational Home, Dresden A, 55 Streh- 

lenerstr. Special advantages for Languages, Art, Music, Literature, &c. 
Visits made to Museums, Concerts, Operas. 


m\0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

paris RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—_MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
} and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in tlie 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN'S EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Hollies Street, Cavendish Square, London; W. (near Oxford Circus). 











DVICE as to CHOICE of' SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


R. TRUMAN’S LIST of GOVERNESSES and LADY 

NURSES provides the best and easiest means of securing the services 

of English and Foreign Ladies of good recommendations and experience in 

the care and education of children.—Post-free on application to the LADY 

SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 


ge SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
nents, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Epucatronat AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonvon, E.C. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 

‘ roe GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 

8. 4d, 


,;DUCATION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 

: BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


W HAT is the RELIGION called THEISM ?-—Apply for 
YY THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7, 
Literature sent gratis and post-free. 
































TNHE DAVID LEWIS MANCHESTER EPILEPTIC 
COLONY. 


The COLONY IS NOW OPEN for the Reception of Sane Epileptics. 
Grounds of 113 acres, situated in a beautiful part of Cheshire, two and half 
miles from Alderley Edge Station. Electric light throughout. Perfect 
sanitation. 

The colony system ensures for epileptics the social life and employment best 
suited to their needs. Terms for middle and upper class patients from 30s. a 
week upwards, according to accommodation and requirements.—For further 
information apply to the Director, Dr. McDOUGALL, David Lewis Colony, 
near Alderley Edge, Cheshire ; or to EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary, 


38 Barton Arcade, Manchester. _ 
es ee eS Se WAN’? = P. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 


Ferther Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 

S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). ; 
£1] lls. ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, SICILY, 
ro AJACCIO. 

London-Paris-Marseilles ticket, £5 5s, extra. 
£10 10s. ROME TOURS, FLORENCE, VENICE, NAPLES, RIVIERA 

EXTENSIONS. 
Full particulars, with plan, from HENRY.S. LUNN, M.D., 
e 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 
mouvurRs ro PORTUGAL. 
BOOTH. LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 

£10 to £12 covers all Expenses for 14 to 17 days, or £14 to £18 for 23 to 27 
days, with the addition of delightful carriage driving. First-Class travel. 
Excellent Hotels, 














BOOTH §.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 30 James 
Street, Liverpool. 


LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per lb, 202. packet. 


SWASHBUCKLER 422°" 6/8 -/11 2% 
BOARDMAN’S rhe mildest 7/4 Aj- Bi 


made, 
THE CHAIRMAN pigiini,y 7/4 1/- Rn 


cool. 


TOURNAMENT = “ican” 8/- 1/1 faa 
WASSAIL vourrunique 9/* 1/23 Faia 
[INDIAN FAKIR 


facinating 10/= 1/4 bois 
tobacco. 
SPECIAL ! 
1 oz, Packet of each of the above Tobaccos, 3/3 post paid. 
NOTE.—Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 


the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R-j. BEA 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


BaNKERS: MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DisTRICT. 
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The 
Twentieth Century 
New Testament 


(Revised Edition.) 


A Transiation into Modern English from 
the Original Greek (Westcott & Hort’s Text). 
Calf, 5s.; limp cloth, 2s. 6d. Alsoa Popular Edition 
in cloth, price 1s. 6d. ; all nett prices. 

“We cannot mention any English Version of the 
New Testament which comes closer to the original 
meaning of the inspired writers than this one.”—Rock 

* Nothing short of an unrivalled commentary on 
the New Testament.”—Presbyterian. 

“Tt may well prove a formidable rival to the 
Revised Version.”—Scotsman. 

“A useful supplement to a translation of the 
New Testament made in the seventeenth century.” 

—Bookseller. 

** Missionaries are enthusiastic in their testimony 

to the help which it has afforded them.” 
—Diamond Fields Advertiser. 

** A most fascinating and valuable piece of work 

which imparts a new interest to the Word of God.” 
—Free Methodist. 

“Many a sentence stands out in all the illumi- 

nating explanation of exegesis.—Dundee Courier. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
London : Horace MarsHatt & Son,125 Fleet St., E.C. 








THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


A Quarterly Review for the Study 
of Missions. 
APRIL, 1905. ConTENTS, 


The Possibilities of an African Kraal. By the 
Bishop of Mashonaland (Dr. Gaul). 
A Muhammadan Villager’s Faith. By the Rev. 


H. M, Weitbreicht, Ph.D. 

Impressions of Malagasy Character. By the Bishop 
of Madagascar (Dr. King). 

The Passing of the Colour Line. By Bishop 
Montgomery. 

The Tendencies of Modern Hinduism. II. Hinduism 
and Christianity. By J. Kennedy, I.C.S. 

The Revival in Wales. By the Rev. A. T. Fryer. 

The Anglican Church in Latin American Lands. 
Life or Absorption? a Question. By the 
Bishop of the Falkland Islands (Dr. Every). 

Impressions of Roman Catholic Mission Work in 
China. By Clement F. R. Allen, formerly H.M. 
Consul at Foochow. 

The Japan Church. By the Rev. L. B. Chol- 
mondeley. 

Foreign Missions and British Seamen. By Com- 
mander W. Dawson, R.N. 

Editorial Notes. 

Letters to the Editor. 

Reviews. 





Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 19 Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W. 


ONE SHILLING NET. 


THE UNICN BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 











Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .........c0ssessesces cesses see 41,040,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 








BELFAST. 
Ladies’ 2/3 ,, | Ladies’ 2/9doz 
POCKET world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
rdoz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, 
COLLARS, CUFFS, 
fold pure Linen 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
Direct to Belfast. 





The ONLY 
“GRAND PRIX” PENS. 
Paris, 1900. 


Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. 





New York & Chicago: Tur Firemine H. Revert Co. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIC Gents’ 3/3 ., | Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Rozrnson & CLEAVER have a 
tists-Fost ree HANDKERCHIEFS 
COLLARS, Gentlemen’s 4-fold, from 4/11 
IRISH rom 5/11 per doz. 
SHIRTS, Fine 
Quality Long 
Cloth, with 4- 
[PLES & PRI F ? ‘ 5/ y 
Pins Post rae & SHIRTS. pe" p30" 
a tie (to measure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
14/- the 4-doxz. 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
FISHER’S 
The most convenient of all Writing Cases, 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 


DENCE BAG. 


Write for Catalogue of Writing Cases. 
18 STRAND. 





MEDOGC. 7. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, 2 Pun 


&Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The anes this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carri 
Paid to any Railway Station, imeluding Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there ig no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 87 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


{=e and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THackERay, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN Asso. 
CIATIONfor BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of ss 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
Authors should note that THe LeapEnuain 
Press Ltp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. - 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 








MAPLE & 


LONDON 
“CHAIRS” 


A new book with 600 photographs and 
sketches of drawing room, dining room, 


library, study, hall, and office 


chairs in every variety of shape and cover- 
coloured cane and bamboo 
interesting and 
comprehensive book of chairs published 


ing, wicker, 


chairs, &c. The most 


Free on application 


LIBRARY 


MAPLE & 


co 


PARIS 


chairs, easy 


MILD 


CHAIRS 


5d. per oz.; +1b. Tins, 1/8. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS. 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 


MEDIUM 
44d. per oz.; 1b. Tins, 1/6. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper. 





co 





“Allenburys” 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


Milk Food No. 1. Milk Food No. 2. 


From birth to 8 months. From 8 to 6 months: 


ee 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, B.C. 





Foods. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £55,000,000. 





Malted Food No. 3 


From 6 months and upwards. 


REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 


ae LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 








SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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Mr, Archibald Marshall’s New Novel is 
being PRAISED by the Reviewers, SOLD 
by the Booksellers, and READ by the 


public. 


THE HOUSE OF MERRILEES. .. 


By the Author of ** Peter Binney, Under- 
graduate.” 


The GUARDIAN says :— 
**We have no hesitation 
in saying that * The House 
of Merrilees’ is the best 
story of its kind we have 
read for years.” 


The BOOKMAN says:— 
“It is pleasant to praise 
a book of this kind and 
rare to find one in which 
a narrative of absorbing 
interest is combined with 
so many literary graces.” 


THE UNEQUAL YOKE. és. 


By Mrs, H. H. Penrose, Author of 
‘Chubby a Nuisance.” 


“The book is delightful reading......Deep insight 
characterises Mrs. Penrose’s work.” 
—MORNING LEADER. 


LOVERS IN LONDON. 


By A. A. Milne, Is. net. 
The work of a genuine and original humourist, 








“It sparkles with humour on every page.”—PUNCH. 





READY ON FRIDAY NEXT. 
Mr, Reginald Turner’s New Novel, 


PEACE ON EARTH. 


London: ALSTON RIVERS, Arundel Street, W.C. 


WESSRS. J. M. DENT’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


HOMES 7. FIRST FRANCISCANS 


In Umbria, the Borders of Tuscany, and the Northern Marches. 
By BERYL D. DE SELINCOURT. 
With 13 Illustrations from Photographs, crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says:—‘‘ A pleasant and interesting little book. 
«...Some of the sites shown in the photographs taken by Miss Beryl de Selin- 
court, the authoress of the book, are positively bewitching in their picturesque 
beauty......Those who feel interested in Assisi, the Franciscans, and their 
picturesque homes in the ancient Tuscan borderland and Roman Marches, 
will find the book all they can desire.” 

NOTE.—Messrs. Dent and Co. will be glad to send a Prospectus of their Fran- 
ciscan Books, of which they publish a number, together with a@ copy of their New 
Complete Catalogue, just ready. 











Now Complete. 
THE COLLECTED 


WORKS OF WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


Edited by ARNOLD GLOVER and A, R. WALLER, 
With an Introduction by WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
In 12 vols., with Photogravures, sold in sets only, the price before publication 
being 90s. net perset. For present price, please apply to Booksellers, 

The ATHENZUM says :—‘‘ Let us not delay to acknowledge our large debt to 
the editors of these volumes. They have taken ample time and pains with their 
work, and have done it thoroughly. The sheets have been read with a carefulness 
uncommon nowadays. Diligent research has brought to light a mass of new 
material....... The bibliographical notes are excellent of their kind—those in the 
last two volumes especially, in which the intricacies and overlappings of the early 
posthumous collections ave explained with conspicuous skill.” 


MEDIZVAL TOWNS. 
VENICE. By Tuos. Oxey. [IIlustrated by Nutty 


Ericusen. Pocketable, cloth, 4s. 6d. net; leather, 5s. 6d. net, 

PUNCH says :—‘ The letterpress is contributed by Mr. Thomas Okey, and 
the illustrations by Miss Nelly Erichsen. Both are admirable....... Indispens- 
able to those about to visit Venice, it will, as a work of literature, be found 
interesting to those who, like my Baronite, stay at home,” 


Write for Prospectus of Series, 

Assisi,* Bruges.t Cairo.t Chartres.¢ Constantinople.* Ferrara.t 
Florence.t London.t Moscow.* Nuremberg." Perugia." Prague.’ 
Rome.t Rouen.t Seville.t Siena.t Toledo.* Verona.t 

The OBSERVER says :—“ That admirable series.” 

The GUARDIAN says :— Compact, well written, and well illustrated.” 

The REVIEW OF REVIEWS says :—“ The delight of all who travel.” 

Pocketable, *cloth, 3s. 6d. net; roan, 4s.6d, net. tCloth, 4s. 6d. net; 
roan, 5s. 6d. net. 


London: J. M. DENT and CO., 29 Bedford Street, W.C. 





HODDER AND STOUCHTON’S PUBLICATIONS. 
MAX PEMBERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


"MID THE 
THICK 
ARROWS. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


“Areal romantic novel of to-day. In fine, the book is full of 
attraction. Its dialogue is crisp, its wit lively, and its style 
picturesque.”—DAILY MAIL. 


A NOVEL OF REVOLUTIONARY RUSSIA. 


THE WHITE 
_ TERROR AND *™* 
~~ "THE RED. 


By A. CAHAN. 
Mr. Cahan writes from personal experience, for he was himself 
one of the circle implicated in the revolutionary movement which 


culminated in the assassination of Alexander II. This is a R 
book to read. 


A RICHLY HUMOROUS STORY. 
wth THE FUGITIVE .... 


‘we BLACKSMITH. « 


By CHARLES D. STEWART. 

Not since Mark Twain’s Mississippi story has there been anything 
published about this region which seems so vital and so humorous as 
“ The Fugitive Blacksmith.” Indeed, in the opinion of the most com- 
petent American critics it is impossible to match its humour outside 
the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers ” and “ Huckleberry Finn.” 


“IMPRESSIVE BEYOND ALL QUESTION.” 
THE LURE 


With Maps OF THE 


sitianlthed bee a B RA DO R 
WILD. 


A Story of the Exploring Expedition conducted by Leonidas 
Hubbard, Jun. 


By DILLON WALLACE. 


“The sincerity and simplicity of the story make its impression the 
deeper, and impressive it is beyond all question.......It is brave, it is 
tragic. This book is vastly better than any novel; it is a dramatic 
piece of life.’—DAILY MAIL. 








Illustrated. Price 6s. 


























Price 
7s. 6d. 








THE QUEEN AND THE WORK 
OF WOMEN ARTISTS. 


Her Majesty the Queen has always manifested 
much interest in Art, and she has been graciously 
pleased to express her ‘‘great appreciation” of 
the Work on *“WOMEN PAINTERS OF THE 
WORLD,” which has just been published by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, The book is issued in four 
different styles of binding at respectively 5s, net, 
7s, Gd, net, 10s, 6d, net, 21s, net, and is Dedicated 
by special permission to Her Majesty, 





MRS. WIGGS’ COMPLIMENTS 
AND “SANDY” will be pub- 
lished on April 17th. 


“Sandy” by the Author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 
and “Lovey Mary” (of which over 600 Thousand have been 
issued in England and America). Illustrated, 5s. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 
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A PRESENT 


FOR AN 


ABSENT FRIEND 


The Overseas Dazly Mail is a complete 
digest of all the interesting and important 
Home News of the Week, printed for readers 
in the Colonies and Abroad. 


It is produced on specially manufactured 
paper weighing less than 2 oz., so that it 
can be delivered fifty-two times to any 
address in. the world for §5s., including 
postage, which should be remitted by P.O. 
or Cheque, crossed ‘Coutts and Co.” 


Specimen Copy will be forwarded post-free 
by applying to the 


ASSISTANT CLERK, 
“Daily Mail,” 
London. 


MUDIE’S. LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, .or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post - free on 
application. FOREIGN BOOKS are avail- 
able on all Subscriptions. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
AND NEW REMAINDERS 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

The APRIL LIST, now ready, contains Popular Works 
on SPORT, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, and FICTION. 
Lists sent free on application. Scarce and out-of-print 
Books sought for and reported upon free of charge. Old 
Bookbindings carefully repaired or restored. Special 
attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


80-84 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


OOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES.— 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
NOW READY and sent post-free on application. 
H.:' J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, London, W 


Pa agape IN BIRMINGHAM.—“Mr. E. Baker 


is ‘a very experienced bookseller.”—Bazaar, Exchange and Mart. All 











out-of-print books supplied, no matter what the subject. The most expert 
bookfinder extant. Please state wants. BOOKS WANTED—<£30 offered for 
Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; £50 for Walion’s Angler, 1653; £10 for Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts, 1843 ; £20 for Orme’s British Field Sports, 1807 ; £20 for Shelley’s Queen 
Mab, boards, 1813; £3 for Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807; £2 
for Poetry for Children, 2 vols., 1809; 25s. for Rosamund Gray: a Tale, 1798.— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


BCE WANTED (Old or New); any Quantity for 

Cash.—Consignments per rail receive immediate attention, & Cash Offers 
sent per return. Experienced Buyers sent any distance for large Collections. 
Scarce and out-of-print Books supplied, no matter what subject. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free —HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS, SECOND-HAND.—SPECIAL CLEARANCE 
LIST of Surplus Library Copies eat others) offered in good condition 

for cash at greatly reduced prices. Post-free on application. Also terms 
of subscription, with list of latest additions to the Library.—DAY’S 
LIBRARY, Ltd. (Founded 1776), 96 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square,. 








have much pleasure in announeing that on TUESDAY 
NEXT, April iith, they will publish Mr. H. G, WELLS’s 
new book, 


A MODERN UTOPIA, 


the third and culminating volume in the author's 
original and fascinating series of Sociological Studies, 


A MODERN UTOPIA 


stands to ‘“Anticipations” and “Mankind in the 
Making” as the flower stands to the root and the 
branch. It is the final, pictorial realisation of all its 
author’s theories and fancies. 


IT IS ILLUSTRATED BY 
MR. EDMUND J. SULLIVAN, 
and costs 7s. 6d. 


A MODERN UTOPIA. 


By H. G. WELLS. 





London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Lid., 11 Henrietta Street, W.c, 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


THE CONFLICT OF TRUTH. 


By F. HUGH CAPRON, B.A., F.L.S, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 
FOURTH EDITION, 10s. 6d. net. 





Extracts from the British Press :— 

“I am enthralled by the magnificence of the reasoning and the striking 
freshness of the treatment.”—Dr. GEorGe Matueson, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S.E, 

“It deserves and will reward careful perusal,”—Stand ard. 

Extracts from the American Press :— 

“It ought to sell by the tens of thousands.”—Judge Hiram L, Sretey, in 
the Western Christian Advocate. 

“A mind-enlarging book. Epworth Herald (Chicago). 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 


APRIL, 2s. 6d. net. 
Notes on CurRENT Events. 
A LiseraL ADMINISTRATION. G. W. E. Russell. 
Tue InisH NationaL ASSEMBLY. Michael Davitt. 
On THE TiGRIs. Victoria Buxton. 
Tur TRAGEDIES OF VotTarrE. G. L. Strachey. 





Tue APPEAL TO THE First Six Centuries. Rev. J. H. Skrine, 
Sranzas To Touistoy. .Herbert Trench. 

Tue Mippie Marcues. G. M. Trevelyan. 

Fiscat Po.icy anD BritTisH Suippine. Charles Booth, jun, 
Carpan. E. M. Forster. 

**De Prorunpis.” G. Lowes Dickinson. 

Oruer Reviews. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, London. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arrunged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught, 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


DOUBLE ACROSTICS. 


If you are interested in the solving of Acrostics, you should enter for the 
New Series just beginning in The County Gentleman. Prizes value £25 a 
quarter Nocoupons, You can enter now. 


‘‘THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 3 Wellington St., W.C. 


On sale everywhere; price 6d. 














OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 

and parcels. Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Books with 
Coloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &. £30 offered tor 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848 ; £10 for Jorrocks’ 's Jaunts, 1845; £2 for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868 ; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847 ; £5 for "Keats's 
Poems, 1817 ; Endymion, 1818; 25s. each for Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan, 1893; The Sphinx, eal | A Woman of No Importance, 1894; 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £3 Alice in Won- 
derland, 1865 or 1866; &c. HECTOR'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


RUNDEL CHROMOS. 


Large number in stock; many Rare ones. 
Send stamp for this month’s Printed List. 
SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 
8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. How: 

F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Rocommented 

by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, ae 4/6. 

















London, W. The second oldest-established Circulating Library in London, 





(post-free). —HOWAR TH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


MESSRS. CHAPMAN AND HALL 
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ELLIOT STOCK'S NEW BOOKS. 


In crown 4to, bound in cloth gilt, copiously Mlustrated, 21s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


1905 ISSUE READY NEXT TUESDAY. 





THE HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF |\ THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


APOTHECARIES OF LONDON. 
By C. R. B. BARRETT, M.A., Oxon., ~ 
“ ini _ 4 d,”’ “ee * , 
ee te eared With weeannen Muaouetinia ey the Relate 
In crown 4to, appropriately bound, 10s. 6d. 
THE 


TABLE BOOK OF THE CINQUE PORTS. 


Being the Index to the Decrees of the Courts of Brotherhood 
and Guestling, from 1433 to the Present Time. 





In square 8vo, appropriately bound in cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


MY NEW ZEALAND GARDEN. 
By A SUFFOLK LADY. 


“Every nook and corner in the ‘New Zealand Garden’ is graphically 
described, and the numerous full-page photographs help the reader to realise 
the magnificent things in shrubs, trees, and flowers which can be reared out 
of doors in this beautiful land.”—Ozford Chronicle. 


NEW NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, Illustrated, 6s. 


THE KNIGHT OF THE NEEDLE 
ROCK AND HIS DAYS, 1571-1606. 
This is a story of Elizabethan times, the chief incidents taking place in the 
Isle of Wight, Guildford, and in London. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


THE PAINS OF HAPPINESS. A Novel. 


By Rassac TORRIANI. 
“The author interweaves a double love story with no iittle skill.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 1s. 6d. 


VERSES CHIEFLY ABOUT NATURE. 


adits ne crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 1s. 6d. net. 
THE TREASURES OF DARKNESS, AND 


OTHER VERSES. By M. B. W. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
WORKS BY THE 
BISHOP OF LONDON. 


SECOND EDITION. 


FAITH OF CHURCH AND NATION. 


By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 
Bishop of London. Cloth, 3s. 6d, 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
UNDER THE DOME. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


3s. 6d. [Third Edition, 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES. Six Lectures on 


Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. (Fourth Edition. 
“We unhesitatingly tell all young workers, lay and clerical, that whether 
their work lies in poor districts or ‘ well-to-do,’ amongst men or lads, be it 
social or didactic, they are doing themselves and the work great injustice so 
long as they remain unacquainted with Dr. Ingrain’s epigrammatic, sensible, 
experienced talk.”—Church Times. 


THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY CHRIST. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. (Siath Edition. 


FRIENDS OF THE MASTER. Crown 8vo, 


cloth boards, 1s, 6d. A Sequel to ‘‘The Men who Crucify Christ.” 
[Seventh Edition. 


BANNERS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition. 


MESSENGERS, WATCHMEN, AND 


STEWARDS. Being Addresses delivered to Clergy at Loughton in 
September, 1895. 18mo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. [Second Edition. 


THE AFTERGLOW of a GREAT REIGN. 
18mo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. [Fifth Edition. 


“One of the best and truest of the many appreciations of the late Queen’s 
character.” —Times, 


GOOD SHEPHERDS. Being Addresses to those 
preparing for Holy Orders at the Clergy School, Leeds, June, 1896. 18mo, 
cloth boards, 1s, 6d. [Second Edition. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd., 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the Year 


1905. Edited by J. Scorr Keitm, LL.D. i 
10s. 6d. net. d . wan Maps, Crown 8vo, 


AN ANGLER’S HOURS. 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM, Angling Editor of the Field, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY: Lectures on 


HAMLET, OTHELLO, KING LEAR, and MACBETH. By A. C. 
Braviry, LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 8vo, 10s, net. . 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S. 
NEW NOVEL. 


FOND ADVENTURES. Tales of the Youth of 


the World. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s, 


WILLIAM RATHBONE. A Memoir. By ELEANoR 


F. Ratusone. With Portraits, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON GREEK 
SUBJECTS. 


By S. H. Burcusr, Litt.D., LL.D., late Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 


THE RETURN TO PROTECTION. By 
WituiaM Smart, M.A., D.Phil., LL.D., Adam Smith Professor of Political 
Eeonomy in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Spectator.—‘‘ Most effective of all recent manuals on the great controversy 

of the day...... Professor Smart puts his case with a freshness and simplicity of 

Fac which conceal the wealth of knowledge and thought upon which it is 

ased,”” 


THE LOGIC OF HUMAN CHARACTER. 


By Cuartes J. Wuirtsy, B.A., M.D.Cantab. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 














MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


A STRIKING “ROMAN A CLEF.” 


THE SEETHING POT. 
By GEORGE A, BIRMINGHAM. 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—“A very brilliant and detached study of Ireland of 
yesterday and to-day.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ An absorbingly interesting book.” 


THE SEETHING POT. 


IMPORTANT WORK JUST PUBLISHED. 


STUDIES IN 
COLONIAL NATIONALISM. 


By RICHARD JEBB. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
SIk CHARLES ELIOT’S BOOK, 


THE EAST AFRIGA PROTECTORATE. 


By Sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., late H.M. Commissioner for the 
Protectorate. With Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 15s. net, 
TIMES.—“ A remarkably interesting book.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH—“ A work of sterling value.” 
STANDARD.—* A delightful book.” 
MORNING POST.—“ Of singular interest and of permanent value,” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ An admirable volume.” 
VANITY FAIR.—‘‘ A brilliant book.” 
DAILY NEWS.—“ A most admirable account.” 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “THROUGH THE LANDS OF THE SERB.” 


THE BURDEN OF THE BALKANS. 


By M. EDITH DURHAM. 
With a Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Those who read Miss Durham's previous book, 
* Through the Lands of the Serb,’ were unanimous in the opinion that it was an 
ideal record of an adventurous jowrney ; and all who take up her new volume will 
find it even better than the former—if that be possible.” 





FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


THE UNVEILING OF LHASA, 


By EDMUND CANDLER. 
With Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, l5s. net. 





8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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A Beautiful Edition of the Greatest Contemporary 
Record of the Reign of Henry VIII, 





EDWARD HALL’S CHRONICLE 


HENRY THE EIGHTH. 


These two volumes which are now ready form the commence- 
ment of an important Series of Reprints of the contemporary 
Histories of the Tudor and Stuart periods—great and imposing 
works of authentic value and of much literary charm, which 
have inexplicably fallen into forgetfulness. 

The Series, which will include, among others, such works as 
Camden’s “Queen Elizabeth,” Stranguage’s “Mary Stuart,” 
L’Estrange’s “Reign of King Charles,” &c., is entitled 


THE LIVES OF THE KINGS. 


Subscriptions are now being received for the first two volumes 
(viz., Hall’s “Henry VIII.”) First published in 1542, its destruc- 
tion was ordered by Queen Mary, so that it is to-day excessively 
rare. The merits of the work, long overlooked, are now generally 
recognised. 


An Introduction is contributed by 
CHARLES WHIBLEY, 


who is also the Editor of the whole Series. Mr. Henry Newsout 
has undertaken to write the Introduction to CAMDEN’S 
“ELIZABETH,” and the other Numbers will be dealt with 
by other competent Writers. 


THE TWO VOLUMES 


of Hall’s “Chronicles,” now ready, are printed by T. and A. 
Constable on pure rag paper, and bound in buckram, gilt design, 
gilt top. The Edition for the United Kingdom is limited to 
500 copies, and the price is 16s. net per volume. There is also 
an Edition de Luxe on Japanese Vellum (25 copies only) at 
£5 5s, net the set. 

Both Editions have Photogravure Frontispieces. 





Messrs, T. C. & E. C. JACK beg to announce they 
have still a few sets remaining of 


CAPTAIN BRINKLEY’S GREAT WORK, 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 


Only 500 Sets were retained for the English 

market, and of these over 450 have been 

subscribed for. The Work will therefore 
be OUT OF PRINT almost immediately. 


Mlustrated with 226 Full-page Plates, of which 100 are in Colour. 


The Japanese Ambassador in London says— 

** The best authority on Japan.” 

The “Spectator” says— 

“The most beautiful, fascinating, and authoritative work on that country, 
and its vast, unwieldy neighbour of China, which has yet been written in 
English. Its production has evidently been a labour of love....... Captain 
Brinkley’s sumptuous and delightful work would be an adornment to any 
library, and is simply indispensable to all who know the truth about Japan,” 


In 12 vols., cloth, gilt tops, price 14s. net per volume. 





London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 34 Henrietta Street, W.C.; 
And EDINBURGH. 








THE HANS ANDERSEN CENTENARY. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S 
FAIRY TALES. 


Translated from the Danish Original by H. L. BRAEKSTAD, 
With over 240 Wood Engravings by HANS TEGNER. 


In 2 vols, demy 4to. Price 10s. net each. 


Up to now no worthy edition of Andersen’s Fairy Tales has existed, either 
in the original Danish, or in one of the twenty-five languages into which the 
tales have been translated. For this monumental edition of his best work the 
publisher has been fortunate in securing the services of the great Danish 
artist, HANS TEGNER, to present pictorially the dainty fancies of the 
fairy poet. Thereare altogether over 240 illustrations, partly in line and partly 
in wash, the latter having been engraved on wood by the best living French, 
German, and American wood engravers. 





London : WM. HEINEMAN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Centra 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpos. Codes: Unicopz and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











The Books in the following List can be obtained at all the Cirey 
lating Libraries and of all Booksellers, Mr. Lane will send post. 
free to any address a List of his Recent Publications and Tllustrated 
Prospectuses. 


THELIFE&LETTERS 
OF R. S. HAWKER 


(VICAR OF MORWENSTOW). By his Son-in-Law, C. E. BYLES. Num 
Illustrations, including a Water-Colour Portrait by the EARL OF CAR- 
LISLE, Lithographs by J. LEY PETHYBRIDGE, demy 8vo, 21s. net, 


WOKLD.—" Perhaps the best written lif 

.—** Perhaps the best-written life of a man wi i 

cupped fe cae Pisiloreapass 

.— Mr. Byles performed his task—b 

—with skill and good taste. ‘The book has evidently been with him, as ajo 

publisher, a genuine labour of love...... -From the very frontispiece—a cl “ 

eee — by Lord oo the last page this book reveals an 

orig’ in mind, manner, and garb, whose portrait Mr, ‘ 

singular fulness and fidelity.” ory = Byles has drawn with 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ This fascinating and captivating book.” 


WITH THE PILGRIMS TO MECCA 


The Great Pilgrimage, A.H. 1318, A.D. 1902, By HADJI KHAN, M.R.A.8 
and WILFRID SPARROY. With an Introduction by Professor VAM. 
BERY, and many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ One of the most enlighteni ivati 
books about the East ever written.” eee ie captivating 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘A most impressive picture.......capital 
re eT —*Vield and plot - ey 
wMY.—* Vivid and picturesque...... @ author’s descripti 
extraordinary ceremonies is graphic and convincing.” etytton af the 











THE 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CHILD. 
By EDWARD H. COOPER. Crown 8vo, 6s, [Second Edition, 


The Countess or WARWICK, in the DAILY MAIL.—* This delightful book,” 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Cooper has made hi ; 
$I ic! “unetis tah eenecnns ones 

A TE.—‘‘ Mr. Cooper is the philosoph j 
world in much the same way as Mr. Barrie is its artist.” me Shoe 


THE CREED OF CHRIST. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


An attempt to demonstrate fully and clearly the personal phi 
Christ and the Sovereign Dogmas of His Creed; His esate of tee oe 
of the World, and His ideas regarding the Duty and Destiny of Man 





BOOKS AND PERSONALITIES. 


By H. W. NEVINSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


a a = _—_ opel Masterly appreciations.” 

L 7WS.—** His own criticism of Mr. Hardy could be appli im- 
self. He also is ‘full of the pity of mortality, full of its ent wie h 
ways.” 


SYBI L. [In the New Pocket Library. 
By LORD BEACONSFIELD. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s, net. 


The first of a new Handy-volume series of Lord Beaconsfield 5 
an Introduction by the EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. ae nomen ae 

















WI LD WALES. [In the New Pocket Library, 


By GEORGE BORROW. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. net. 


Uniform with ‘‘The Romany Rye,” ‘“‘The Bible in Spain,” “The Zi ‘a 
in the same edition, and completing the set. nael sae 


6s. THE MOST RECENT NOVELS. 6s, 
HELEN OF TROY, N.Y. W. 8. Jackson. 


OUTLOOK.—“ Frankly frivolous from beginning to end. An ingenious plot. 
p Ree Mr. Jackson writes well; he has a notable gift of perception, he can 
make 2 character live.” 

ATHENZUM.—“ The circumstances of the duel are exceedingly funny.” 


BEFORE THE CRISIS. F. B. Mort. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Worthy to rank with ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’” 
SPECTATOR.—* The book is full of graphically told adventures, but though 
these are exciting reading, the picture of slavery is even more interesting.” 


THE MANITOBAN. H. H. Basurorp. 


TO-DAY.—“A captivating, admirable novel....... qualities of charm and 
virility. Mr. Bashford writes with distinction.” 


WIDDICOMBE. M. P. Wit.cocks. 


EVENING STANDARD.—“ Wonderfully alive, and pulsating with a curious 
fervour. There is a sensuous warmth in the air of the book...,...and some 
striking studies of women. A fine.,.....rather unusual novel.” 


A NEW PAOLO 
& FRANCESCA. AnnigE E. Houpswortu. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘‘ If Miss Holdsworth had done nothing else 
in her new novel than create the character of Janice, the heroine, she would 
thereby alone have increased her reputation as a talented novelist. A 
thoughtful and dramatic story....... finely worked out.” 


CONSTANCE WEST. E. R. Punsuon. 


TIMES.—“ It has real qualities of force and passion and vividness; the 
story moves easily....... the characters have genuine life.” 














JOHN LANE, PUBLISHER, LONDON and NEW YORK. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST.) SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


FREE OPINIONS 


FREELY EXPRESSED 


BY 


MARIE 
CORELLI 


On Sale Everywhere April 17th 


Price 6s. 





PENTHESILEA. A Poem. By LAWRENCE Binyon, Author 
of “The Death of Adam,” &. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


JOHN GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE, VISCOUNT 
OF DUNDEE, 1648-1689. By C. Sanrorp Terry, M.A. Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI AND THE FRENCH 
REFORMATION. By Epitu Sicuet, Author of ‘‘ Women and Men of 
the French Renaissance,” ‘The Household of the Lafayettes,” &. Demy 
8vo, with 12 Illustrations, 15s. net. 


THE KING IN EXILE (CHARLES II.) By Eva 
soe of “Rupert Prince Palatine.” Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 
. net. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF GENERAL 
LEE. By Capt. Rosert E. Lez. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE CONFLICT. By _ K. 
Asakawa, Lecturer on the Far East at Dartmouth College. Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SUN AND THE SERPENT. A Contribution to 
the History of Serpent Worship. By Brigade-Surgeon C, F. OLpHAm, 
Demy 8vo, with 33 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


A PECULIAR PEOPLE: THE DOUKHOBORS. 
By AyLmer Mavupe, Author of ‘‘ Tolstoy and his Problems.” Demy 8vo, 
Illustrated, 6s. net. 


MR. ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S NEW BOOK. 


MONARCH, THE BIG BEAR. By Ernest THOMPSON 
—. With many Drawings by the Author in Half-tone and Line, 
8. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
JOHN FLETCHER’S MADONNA. By Mrs. Comyns 
Carr, Author of “Cottage Folk,” &c. 


IN SEARCH OF THE UNKNOWN. By Rozert 
W. Cuampers, Author of ‘‘The Maids of Paradise,” “‘ Cardigan,” &c. 


THE WEDDING OF THE LADY OF LOVELL, 


By Una L. Srtperrap, Author of “ Petronilla Heroven,” &c. 


TALES OF RYE TOWN. By Maup Stepney Rawson, 
Author of “ A Lady of the Regency,” &c. 


A ROUGH REFORMER. By ERNEST GLANVILLE, Author 
of “The Kloof Bride,” &c. 
ASIA AND EUROPE. 


By MEREDITH TOWNSEND. 
Third Edition, with entirely New Preface. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








Please-write for Ci 





plete Catalogue and A 
all New Books. 


ent List and Prospectuses of 


Nirs. Ward’s New Novel 


has, says the PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, “ already 
had an exceptionally large sale both here and in the 
United States, and it bids fair to be the most popular 
book the gifted authoress has yet written.” 


THE MARRIAGE OF 
pression. WILLIAM ASHE 


IMPRESSION. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


REPRESENTATIVE ENCLISH AND AMERICAN OPINION. 
SPECTATOR. NEW YORK TIMES. 


“The most attractive and bril-| « 
liant of all Mrs, Humphry Ward’s he a ee ae fete 


novels." GUARDIAN. 
“In her creation of Lady Kitty NEW YORK SUN. 
Mrs. Ward has achieved aj ‘“This.is the best of Mrs. Ward’s 
triumph.” stories......We have found nothing 
GRAPHIC. in recent fiction by which we have 
“We do not think Mrs. Ward | been more impressed and enter- 
has ever done anything more | tained. 


true and touching than her 
BROOKLYN EAGLE. 


onslyme 4 poor oe r eo 
ter, an e psychology of her} ,, 
relations with her husband.” Mrs. Ward has never wrought 
to a firmer or stronger purpose, 
PUNCH. or with finer literary eraftsman- 
* Alike in construction, charac- | ship.” 
ter drawing, and literary style, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s latest work CHICAGO RECORD HERALD. 


stands forth high above the 
ordinary level, successfully com-| “I believe Lady Kitty will be 
peting with other masterpieces remembered longer than an 


y the same hand. other of Mrs. Ward’s creations.’ 


A VAGRANT ENCLISHWOMAN. 


By CATHERINE I. DODD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Just published. 


ITALIAN LETTERS % DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON. 
With 24 Portraits, Views, &c., 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, [On April 14th, 
*.* A further Series of the Letters of Madame Waddington, whose Letters 
—written while M. Waddington was French Ambassador at the English Court 
—aroused such widespread interest when they were published in the Summer 
of 1903. 


The STORY of an INDIAN UPLAND 


By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, F.R.G.S., I.C.S. 
With an Introduction by the Hoa. H. H. Bistey, C.S.L, C.LE., Home 
Secretary to the Government of India. 
With 20 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
EVENING STANDARD AND ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—‘‘It is perfectly 
idyllic....... the wedding ceremonies and the numerous festivals are delightful 
to read of.” 


TRAGKS OF A ROLLING STONE. 


By the Hon. HENRY J. COKE, 

Author of ‘A Bide over the Rocky Mountains,” ‘‘ Creeds of the Day,” &. 
With a Portrait Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 

TIMES.—* Brightly and agreeably written.” 

COUNTRY LIFE.—“ Full of interesting passages,” 





Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. have pleasure in announcing 
the publication of a CROWN &vo 3s. Gd: SERIES, to be 
termed 


THE WATERLOO LIBRARY 


This Series will comprise some of the best works of modern 
authors. The volumes will be well printed and issued in a neat 
cloth binding of special design. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE AMONG THE VOLUMES OF THE LIBRARY 
NOW READY— 


The CRUISE of the ‘CACHALOT.’ By FranxT. Butiey. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations and a Chart. 


THE WHITE COMPANY. By A. Conan Dorie. With 8 Full-page Ilus- 
trations. 

JESS. By H. Riwer Hacearp. With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 

Other Volumes to follow. 


MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE’S NEW NOVEL. 


PUBLISHED ON FEBRUARY 8ru. FIFTH IMPRESSION READY 
APRIL 121. 


WORLD.—“‘‘ Peter’s Mother’ is a really fine book as fiction and 
as literature.” 


PETER’S MOTHER. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TIMES.—“ A delightful book....... There is a fragrance about it 
very like the fragrance of a Devon meadow.” 





A. CONSTABLE & CO., Limited, 16 James St., Haymarket, S.W. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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FOR WOMEN READERS 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN COUNTRY- 
HOUSE NEWSPAPERS. 


It has for some time past been the aim of “THE County 
GENTLEMAN” to constitute itself the Ideal Illustrated 
Country-House Paper,—that is, a paper in which the inmates 
of a country house will be sure of finding the various outdoor 
subjects in which they are interested ably and brightly treated 
by experts. While the proprietors think that this aim has 
been successfully kept in view for men, they do not consider 
that they have hitherto dealt in sufficient detail with those 
subjects which are of exclusive interest to women. 


The problem before the proprietors of “THE County 
GENTLEMAN” was thus,—how to give more adequate represen- 
tation to the interests of the feminine inmates of the country 
house without unduly encroaching on the regular and 
masculine features of the paper; in a word, how to satisfy 
the County Gentlewoman without invading the special 
domain of the County Gentleman. It is believed that a way 
out of the difficulty has been found which will prove satis- 
factory to all concerned. 


It is proposed to present each week to our readers a 
separate Woman’s Supplement under the name of “THE 
FASHIONS REVIEW,” which cannot fail to interest all 
women. This Supplement will be conducted on lines rather 
different from those of the admirable women’s papers which 
form so conspicuous a feature of modern journalism. 


SHOPPING BY POST. 


Women in the country are naturally anxious to learn what 
is being sold in the London shops. Several columns of the 
Woman’s Supplement to “THe County GENTLEMAN” will, 
therefore, be devoted to a weekly account of the novelties to 
be found in the London shops,—a feature which will greatly 
facilitate Shopping by Post. 

Next, as readers in country houses desire to keep them- 
selves abreast of the Continental as well as of the English 
fashions, extracts and quotations will be given weekly from 
the principal Foreign Fashion Papers, special prominence 
being given to Parisian and Viennese journals. 

In fact, the Supplement will be a Fashions Review of 
Reviews. In this way the country readers of “THE County 
GENTLEMAN” will be offered a weekly review of the Foreign 
Fashion Papers such as has never been attempted before. 


Another difficulty may be noted, which is often felt by 





fashion papers on some particular item of dress. Th, 
number and variety of Women’s Journals now published xf 
England is so great that no woman can take them all, ]t 
may therefore happen that though the very description or 
drawing of a coat, a gown, a blouse, or a hat needed by her 
is in one of the women’s papers, she is quite unaware of it, 


GUIDE TO THE FASHION PREss. 


“THE County GENTLEMAN'S” Fashions Review will meet 
this difficulty by providing a GUIDE to the English Fashion 
Papers, where, under appropriate headings, the various 
subjects dealt with will be classified. Thus the woman who 
wishes to know what information, say on Evening Gowns, is 
to be obtained in recent ladies’ papers, will look at the head. 
ing “ Evening Gowns” in the Guide to the Fashion Papers, 
and see that such-and-such a paper deals at length with the 
subject in that week, and that such another has a specially 
good pattern of an Evening Skirt, &., &c. Similarly, the 
woman who wishes for information as to hats will look at the 
heading “ Hats,” and find that in the week in question certain 
papers are specially informing on the subject of headgear. 
Thus the woman in doubt will be helped to find her way 
through the labyrinth of the Ladies’ Press, and will learn 
exactly what paper or papers are likely to give her most help, 


TWO PAPERS IN ONE. 


It is, as we have said above, the intention of the proprietors 
of “ THE County GENTLEMAN ” to PRESENT their readers with 
“THE FASHIONS REVIEW” rrexg, the price of “Tug 
County GENTLEMAN ” being, as heretofore, sixpence, 


Purchasers of “THE County GENTLEMAN” will, there. 
fore, in future obtain what will in fact be Two PAPERS AT THE 
PRICE OF ONE. 


Also, since the Supplement will be a complete and separate 
paper, subscribers who have wives or daughters will be able 
to hand it to their womenfolk while they are reading their 
paper as before. Bachelors, again, will find they are put 
each week in possession of a paper which will form a welcome 
present to their women friends. 


The first number of “THE FASHIONS REVIEW” is 
given away free with every copy of ‘THE County GEntTzz- 
MAN” To-Day. Price 6d. 


In view of the fact that “THz County GENTLEMAN” will 


that readers of this announcement who desire for themselves 
and their families an Illustrated Country-House Newspaper 
should fill in the following Order Form and hand it either to, 
their Newsagent, or forward it direct to the PuBLisuer, 
“THE County GENTLEMAN,” 3 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





women when they wish for information from the English 








I desire to become a trial subscriber to “ The County Gentleman,” including “ THE 
FASHIONS REVIEW,” for three months, and I shall be glad, therefore, ef you will 





send me the two papers regularly every week, post-free. 


in stamps 
cheque 
postal order 


I beg to enclose you seven shillings 





(Foreign subscribers, 8s. 2a.) 


OCP eee UCUSIOCOCOOOOOOOOSI OST eee eeerrerererrerererrer irre rrr Teer errr errr yy 


Occ Eee UCECOCOOeCOrrerreererrerrrererrrrrrerrrer rr eri rire errr errr rrr rrrrrrrr rr rer rr 


N.B.—Should you not care to become a three months’ subscriber, your Newsagent will reserve “ TaE County GENTLEMAN” 


for you every week if you hand him the above Order Form with the underlined portion struck out. 


thus appeal to all inmates of the country house, we suggest 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


Published since January Ist, 


1905. 





BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, &c. 


THE LIFE OF THE MAR- 
quis OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. 
By Sir ALFRED Lyatt. Third Edition, 2 vols., 


36s. net. 


sIR MOUNTSTUART 
GRANT DUFF’S NOTES froma DIARY. 
1996—Jan. 28rd, 1901. Seventh and Last Series, 
2 vols., 18s. 


THE LIFE OF GEN. SIR 


JAMES BROWNE, R.E. (‘Buster 
Browne”). By Gen. J. J. McLeop InveEs, 
With Illustrations and a Map, 18s. net. 


A MOTHER OF CZARS. 
A Sketch of the Life of Marie Feodorowna, 
Wife of Paul I. and Mother of Alexander I. 
and Nicholas I. By Mrs. CorguHoun Grant, 
12s. net. 


SIXTEEN YEARS IN 


SIBERIA. A remarkable record of the 
realities of Prison Life in Russia, by one who 
has undergone them—Lro Devtscu, Cheap 
Edition, 6s. net, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
EDWARD BICKERSTETH, _ late 
Bishop of Tokyo. By Rev. Samuvet Bicxenrs- 
TETH. With Illustrations, Cheap Edition, 
3s. 6d. net. 





A CHEAP EDITION OF 
DR. SMILES’ LIVES OF 
THE ENGINEERS. 


Reset from new type, and printed on larger paper, 
with extra Dlustrations. Price 3s. 6d. each vol. 

JAMES BRINDLEY & THE EARLY ENGINEERS. 

SMEATON AND RENNIE. 

METCALFE AND TELFORD. 

BOULTON AND WATT. 

GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN 


NICHOLSON, soldier and Administrator. 
ed —_—— Lionet J. Trotter. Cheap Edition, 
s. 6d, net. 








— 


HISTORY, POLITICS, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


ESSAYS by the LATE LORD 
SALISBURY. 
FOREIGN POLITICS. 6s. net. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 6s. net. 


IRELAND IN THE NEW 
CENTURY. With an Epilogue replying to 
his Critics. By the Right Hon. Sir Horace 
PuunkxeTt. Cheap Edition in paper covers, 
1s. net. 


THE AWAKENING OF 


JAPAN. By Oxaxvura-Kaxvzo, Author of 
“The Ideals of the East.” 5s. net. 


THE BALKAN QUESTION. 


The Present Condition of the Balkans and 
of European Responsibilities. By Varrous 
Writers, Edited by Luigi Vittar1. Map, 
10s. 6d, net. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
AND ITS MEMBERS. 1768-1830. 
From Official Documents. By the late J. E. 
Hopeson, R.A., and F, A. Eaton, M.A., Secre- 
tary of the Royal Academy. Illustrated, 21s, 
net, 


THE GREEK THINKERS. 


A History of Ancient Philosophy. By Professor 
THEODOR GOMPERZ. 3 vols., 14s. net each vol. 





THE FRIENDS OF ENG- 
LAND. an Enquiry into the Cause which 
has Produced the Empire and Regulates its 
Cohesion, together with an Estimate of the 
Dangers which Threaten it in the Future. By 
the Hon. GrorGe PEEL, 12s, net. 


MAKERS OF MODERN 
HISTORY—Napoleon III. Cavour. Bis- 


marck. By the Hon. Epwarp Capocan. 8s, 
net. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA. 


By the Hon. Mountstuart ELPainstone, New 
Edition (Ninth), 15s, net. 








TRAVEL AND HANDBOOKS. 


LHASA & ITS MYSTERIES. 


A Record of the Expedition, 1903-1904. | By 
Lieut.-Colonel L. A. Wappetu, C.B., C,1LE., 


LL.D., &c. 200 Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 
25s, net. 
OUR SUDAN. By Joun Warp, 


F.S.A., Author of *‘ The Sacred Beetle,”’ ‘‘ Greek 
Coins and their Parent Cities."* 720 Illustra- 
tions, 21s, net. 





FROM THE CAPE TO THE 


ZAMBESI. By G.'T. Hurenrnson. With 

an Introduction by Colonel ¥rank Ruopszs, 

C.B., D.S.O. Many Illustrations, 9s, net. 
[Ready next week. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF MRS. BISHOP’S WOBKS 
. With Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net each. 


UNBEATEN TRACKS IN 
JAPAN. 


HAWAIIAN ARCHIPELAGO 





RECENT EXCAVATIONS in 
THE ROMAN FORUM, 1898-1905. 
By (Mrs.) E. Burton-Brown. This work is in- 
dispensable to all visitors to Rome who desire 
to follow and understand the remarkable dis- 
coveries of recent years. (Illustrations and 
Plans, New and Cheap Edition, 2s. net. 


HANDBOOK-INDIA, 


BURMA AND CEYLON. New Edition (Fifth), 
With 78 Maps and Plans, 20s. 


’ 





FICTION AND POETRY. 
A QUIXOTIC WOMAN. A|IN THE ARENA. A Novel. By( SONGS from a NORTHERN 


Novel. By IsopeL Fitzroy. 6s. 


FRECKLES. A Novel. By Genz 


Booth Tarxineton, Author of ‘ Monsieur 


Beaucaire,” &c. 68. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF ART. 


GARDEN. By Buss Carman. 2s. 6d. net. 


BLISS CARMAN’S POEMS. 





Limited Edition on Hand-Made Paper, 2 vols. 
Stratton-PorTer. 6s. By Buss Carman. With Portrait, 6s. folio, Polished Persian, £2 2s, net. ; 
GENERAL, LITERATURE, THEOLOGY, &c. 
BIRD LIFE and BIRD LORE|IN LOCO PARENTIS.| SMILES’ SELF-HELP. Re- 


By R. Boswortu SmituH. With Illustrations, 
10s, 6d. net. 


DARWIN’S VARIATION OF 
ANIMALS and PLANTS UNDER 
DOMESTICATION. Cheap Edition, 


2 vols., 5s. net. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF 


AGRICULTURE. By Epwin A, Pratt. 
Second Cheaper Edition, 1s. net. 





A Page Advertisement of 


Chapters on Institution Life and Work. By 
the Rev. MarsHatt G. Vine. With a Preface 
by James Granvitte Leace, His Majesty's 
Chief Inspector of Home Office Schools. 2s. 6d. 
net, 


THE INVENTOR’S GUIDE. 


By James Roserts, M.A., LL.B. 2s. 6d. net. 


GEOLOGY: Processes and their 
Results. By Tuomas C. CHAMBERLIN and 
Roitur D. Satispury. With Maps, Plans, and 
numcrous other Illustrations, 21s. net. 








Mr. Murray’s Standard Works 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


set from New Type and Printed on Larger 
Paper, with Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 
Ready Shortly, Uniform with this Volume, the 
remaining Works of Dr. Smiles. 


OUR HERITAGE IN THE 


CHURCH. By the late Epwarp Bicxers- 
TETH, D.D., late Bishop of South Tokyo, Japan. 
With a Preface by the Right Rev. B. F. Wesrt- 
coTT. ds. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
A Continnons Narrative in the Words of the 
Authorised Version of the Four Gospels, with 
Introduction, Commentary,and Notes. By the 
Rev. Joseru Joun Scott, Canon of Manchester. 
7s. 6d, 


will appear next week. 
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DAILY GRAPHIC.—‘' Mr. Lang at his best.” 
WORLD.—‘“ An entirely fascinating book.” 
MORNING POST.—“ Here we have Mr. Lang at his best.” 


ADVENTURES AMONG BOOKS, 


By ANDREW LANG. 


With Photogravure Portrait after Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


; . ADVENTURES AMONG BOOKS A SCOTTISH ROMANTICIST OF 1830) ENCHANTED CIGARETTES 
4 RECOLLECTIONS OF ROBERT LOUIS | THE © AINT| STORIES AND STORYTELLING 
STEVENSON AUGUSTINE THE SUPERNATURAL IN FICTION 


RAB’S FRIEND SMOLLETT 
ay OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AN OLD SCOTCH PSYCHICAL 


i MR. MORRIS’S POEMS THE PARADISE OF POETS RESEARCHER 
MRS. RADCLIFFE’S NOVELS PARIS AND HELEN THE BOY 

















































DAILY TELEGRAPH. IDAILY NEWS. 
“Dainty and brightly written sketches which every admirer | «All the volume is characteristic, and will be welcome to those 
4 of the lighter vein of literary criticism will read with keen | who can appreciate literary criticism carried upon such a high 
ie; appreciation. plane.” 
i DAILY CHRONICLE. 
Bi “One cannot read a book of this kind so rich in allusions, and WESTERN MORNING NEWS. 
AW so wide in the range from which it can illustrate at will, without | “The new generation of men who have heard little or nothing 
ay appreciating the inestimable advantages which come from an | of Louis Stevenson should study Lang’s ‘ Recollections’ of that 
early association with the ‘best that has been thought and | truly original mind and beautiful character, unique in tempera. 
written in the world,’ ” ment as in literary genius. But the real gem of the book is the 
DAILY MAIL. first essay, in which the writer unfolds the history of his literar 
“These essays are delightful reading; they are for the most | life. It is frank, charming, and richly instructive.” 
literary; but Mr. Lang, though he professes to be merely 
kish, knows that life is more than art, and life and art mingle 
in his pages. One of the most interesting papers records the 
Weeks Se Geotaed ch te Dts path through encty His. us. It may not, perhaps, do full justice to the charm which 
EVENING STANDARD. makes the papers readable even when we are not in agreement. 
“This book, the latest of a gay multitude from the same pen, | with the opinions they express, but the charm is there all the 
is entertaining from cover to cover...... The best of the contents | same. Mr. Lang has a personality that never grows old or faded, 
of this excellent volume we have left till last. It is that which | and long before we come to the last page we seem to have grown 
gives its name to the title-page, ‘Adventures among Books.’ | more familiar with a writer whose work is never anything but 
Into his literary biography Mr. Lang has put his cleverest work.” | most welcome.” : 


STORIES OF CHINESE LIFE. 


RICE PAPERS. 


By H. L. NORRIS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ACADEMY. 
“Such is a slight account of the book that Mr. Lang has given 














THE TIMES. 
* The urbanity which all the characters preserve in the most trying circumstances, the severe logic of topsy-turvydom, the strict manner of its whimsicality, 
all are pure Gilbert; and yet we believe Mr. Norris to be unconscious of the resemblance. At any rate, he has written a very light and amusing book.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. LONDON AND CHINA TELEGRAPH. 

“ Breezy stories of Chinese roguery and crime....,..The model is the best of **A capital series of short stories, breathing of life in the Chinese Treaty 
its kind in this school of fiction, and these nine short stories deserve a high | Ports. Mr. Norris tells his yarns without any literary affectation, and ina 
place among its more recent accessions." manner | that rivets the attention of the reader. They are all bright and 

interesting. 
ACADEMY. 


DAILY NEWS. - ’ F : , ° 
4 i ‘ — Mr. Norris’s ‘Rice Papers’ possess all the delicate attributes which 
“ For delightful and -humoured nonsense it would be to beat Mr. properly self-respecting rice papers should have. They are as light as feathers, 


Norris's ‘Rice Papers.’......Many will while away a very pleasant hour by | ....., Held up to the light each ‘Paper’ discloses its watermark—a Chinaman 
*) reading this excellent comedy of the Chinaman at home.” very wittily presented.” 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


A Glance at Current Conditions and Politics. 


By J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, K.C. 


8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
*.* This book deals with some of the social and political questions which are before the public of South Africa at the present time, 
and in a guarded way refers to some aspects of Johannesburg society. It touches such matters as Chinese Labour, the future form 
of government, and land settlement. 


















YORKSHIRE POST. 

* It is seasoned with philosophy, spiced with humour, made tart occasionally 
with the bitterness of the cynic. You may agree with its conclusions or not 
as you please, but you decide that they are live opinions, formed by a man who 
has a mind of his own, and with power to express it, be it by voice or pen.” 

STANDARD. 
“When a man of trained intelligence and keen reasoning faculties, a well- 


cultivated power of observation, and the habit of classifying and presenting 


facts lucidly, undertakes to describe in book form a journey to some part of 
the Empire which he has recently visited for the first time, it is safe toassume 
that the book will repay whatever time may be devoted to its perusal by those 
who sit at home. Such a volume is published in the able and informing 
survey of ‘South Africa,’ by Mr. Balfour Browne, the well-known Parliamentary 
counsel.” 





LONGMANS, GREEN & OO.,.39- Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York, and Bombay. 
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— METHUEN’S STANDARD LIBRARY 


Messrs. METHUEN have now commenced the publication of the most interesting Series which they have yet issued. 

“HUEN’S STANDARD Liprary, of which Mr. SIDNEY LEE is the General Editor, is an attempt to place the best books of 

“we tions, and particularly of the Anglo-Saxon race, within the reach of every reader. Similar attempts have been made 

ahi but they have generally failed. The books have either been too dear, or they have been produced in a style unworthy 

¥ rie literature, or the texts have been untrustworthy, or the scheme has been partial and unmethodical. The only series 

hich has been planned on lines so complete and methodical is the German UNIVERSAL BIBLIOTHEK of Reclam, a series 
which has now run into several thousands of volumes. 


FOR RICH AND POOR 


It is a difficult task to produce a series of classics whose comeliness and textual accuracy fit them for the scholar’s library, 

4 whose cheapness makes them possible for the bookshelves of the poor, This difficulty Messrs. Methuen have proposed to 
themnael¥es to solve. They are making a bold bid for the suffrages of the reading public by publishing at Sixpence man 
pooks which have hitherto only been published at 3s. 6d. to 10s. 6d., and they hope that a new public will be discovered whic 

ay make Marlowe and Shelley in Sixpenny volumes not only a possibility but a success. The volumes of their new Series 

= well printed ina beautiful and legible type upon good paper. They are not pretty toy books, but sound, practical, and 


anlike volumes. 
— SIXPENCE 


The cheapness of these books, containing from 100 to 250 pages, is extraordinary. The price of an ordinary volume is 
Sixpence net in paper. Thus you may obtain THE PILeRiIm’s Procress, or PARADISE Lost, or the first volume of 
Bacon's Prose Works, or THe ImiTaTiIon oF CuRist, or Burke's REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, or 
Marcus AURELIUS, or White’s SELBORNE, or THE CoMPLETE ANGLER for Sixpence each. Gibbon’s DECLINE AND 
FauL is being published in seven double shilling volumes, and the following names give a foretaste of what the public 
may buy for Sixpence :—Sir Thomas Browne, Plato, Dante, Calderon, Lesage, Joseph Butler, Sir Thomas More, Boswell, 


, and Adam Smith. 
Swift, Pepys, an am Smi COMPLETE AND SCHOLARLY 


Now many of the above books have been published in cheap texts before, though scarcely any have been published at 
Sixpence. But Messrs. Methuen are not content with this. They are publishing in this series complete and scholarly 
editions of the great poets and dramatists. Thus the first volume of Shakespeare containing Five Plays is now ready at 
Sixpence, and very shortly will be published the first volume of Ben Jonson containing Three Plays, the first volume of 
Marlowe, and the first volume of Massinger. Keats, edited by Mr. de Sélincourt, is in the press in a double shilling volume, 
and Shelley, edited by Mr. C. D. Locock, will be published in four Sixpenny volumes. You will get complete editions of 


thors at a ridiculous price. 
nee eS ee Y TEXTS ABOVE SUSPICION 


The inclusion of such names as these, one would think, would make the fortune of any series, but Messrs. Methuen would 
beg the public to understand that they are not merely flinging great names in their faces. Mr. Sidney Lee’s name is a 
guarantee of sound and scholarly work. Each book has been edited with the greatest care. Thus every word of Massinger, 
Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Shelley, Keats, and Milton has been scrupulously collated with the best 
editions. These books, therefore, cheap as they are, contain texts as good as half-guinea editions of the same authors, and in 
many cases it is believed that they will be the best texts in existence. The whole scheme has been worked out on methodical 
lines. The greatest books of every nation will be printed, complete and unabridged, and if the public support this venture, 












































they will have in time a library of classical literature at a price which to many may seem fantastic and impossible. 
THE POOR MAN’S UNIVERSITY 


The cost of an ordinary volume is Sixpence net in paper and One Shilling net in cloth. Very long books are issued in 
double volumes at One Shilling net in paper and One Shilling and Sixpence net in cloth. When a hundred volumes of 
Meruuen’s STANDARD LIBRARY have appeared, the purchaser will have the beginnings of a magnificent library for under 


Three Pounds. Here, indeed, is the Pook Man’s UNIVERSITY. 


THE FIRST TWELVE VOLUMES ARE: 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


VOL, L—Tue Tempest, Tue Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, THE MERRY 
Wives oF Winpsor, MeasuRE FOR MeEasuRE, THE COMEDY oF 
Errors. 6d. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By Joun Bunyan. 6a. 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. By Janz AUSTEN. 6a. 
THE MEDITATIONS OF MARCUS AURELIUS. Th 


Translation is by RB. GRAVES, 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Epwarp Gisson. Vol. I. Double vol. 1s. 
The Notes have been Revised by J. B. Bury, Litt.D. 


PARADISE LOST. By Joun Minton. 6d. 


EIKONOKLASTES and THE TENURE OF KINGS AND 


MAGISTRATES. By Joun MILton. 6d. 
ESSAYS AND COUNSELS and THE NEW ATLANTIS, 
y Francis Bacon. 5 


THE POEMS AND PLAYS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By Epmunp Burke. 6d. 


ON THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Tuomas A 


Kempis. The Translation is by C. Bree, D.D.,Canon of Christ Church, 64, 


THE WORKS OF BEN JONSON. 


L. I.—Tue Case 18 ALTERED; Every Man in n1S Humour; Every 
MAN ovr oF HIS Humour. 6d. 
The Text has been Collated by H. C. Hart. 





THE THIRD FOLIO. 


MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEAR’S Comedies, His- 


tories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true Original Copies, 
The third Impression. And unto this Impression is added seven Playes, 
never before Printed in Folio. Viz. Pericles Prince of Tyre. The London 
Prodigall, The History of Thomas Ld. Cromwell. Sir John Oldcastle Lord 
Cobham, The Puritan Widow. A Yorkshire Tragedy. The Tragedy of 
Locrine. London, Printed for P. C. 

_ Reproduced in facsimile from the edition of 1664, The Droeshout Portrait 

is contained in this volume. £4 4s. net. 


MINIATURES. By Duptey Hearn. With 9 Plates in 
Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, 25s, net. 
; { The Connoisseur’s Library. 
This book is a history of the Art of Miniature Painting from its origin and 
development in the Illuminated Manuscript down to the present day. 


WILLIAM BODHAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Edited by Mrs, Banuam Jounson. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE POEMS OF JOHN KEATS. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by E. pz Sexincourt, M.A. With a Portrait in Photo- 
gravure, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

A REPORT ON CANADA. By the Eart or Duruam. 
With an Introductory Note. Demy 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


a Teprint of the celebrated Report which Lord Durham made to the British 
the ramen on the British State of North America in 1839. It is probably 
most important utterance on British Colonial policy ever published. 





A HISTORY OF THE POLICE IN ENGLAND. By 


Captain Metvitiz Les. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


CHESHIRE. By W. M. Gatuicuan. Illustrated by 
E. Hartley. Small pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
[Little Guides, 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. By Mary 
W. TiLeston. Tenth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A Rooper edition of one of the best-known and most popular of devotional 
manuals, 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. By Wim SHAxke- 


SPEARE, Edited by C. Knox Poorer. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[The Arden Shakespeare, 


ILLUMINATED MSS. By J. W. Brapuey. With a 


Coloured Frontispiece and many Illustrations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d.net. 
[Little Books on Art, 


TRADE UNIONS. By G. Draaz. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


net. [Books on Business, 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 


Edited by E. V. Lucas. With numerous Illustrations, in Seven Volumes, 
demy Svo, 7s. 6d. each. Vols. VI. and VIL, Tue Lerrers. 

This edition contains a large number of new Letters, and all the Letters 
have been collated afresh. Mr. E. V. Lucas, the editor, has attempted in the 
elaborate notes not only to show the relation of Lamb’s writings to his life, 
but to account for all his quotations and allusions—an idea of thoroughness far 
superior to any that previous editors have set before themselves, 





METHUEN and. CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.OC, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


SOSSSHSSSHSSSSOOSSSSO SSS SOOO OSOOSOOH 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON. Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES, MA, 
To be completed in 12 vols. royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net each. 





The ZIMES on Vol. I.— The opening volume of what promises to be one of the most important books of our time,” 
The ZIMES on Vol. IlI.—“ As this great work advances it attracts more and more attention.” 


Now Ready. Vol. HI.—THE WARS OF RELIGION. 16s. net. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE ALSO READY: 


Vol. IL—THE RENAISSANCE. Vol. VII.—THE UNITED STATES, 
FOURTH IMPRESSION, 16s. net. SECOND IMPRESSION, 166, net,’ 
Vol. II—THE REFORMATION. Vol. VIII.—THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


SECOND IMPRESSION, 16s. net. 
16s, net 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Subscriptions will be received for the Complete Work at £7 10s. net, which may be either paid in advance 
or by payments of 12s. 6d. net for each Volume on publication. A Prospectus will be sent on application, : 





NOW READY, FOURTH EDITION. 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE DURING THE EARLY 


AND MIDDLE AGES. By W. CUNNINGHAM, F.B.A., D.D., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, and Vicar of Great St. Mary’ , 
' Fourth Edition. ‘Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. F i Z ary’s, Cambridge, 
GUARDIAN.—“ This will be an exceedingly useful edition of a book which for more than twenty years has held a place of its own in th 
commerce,” 
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